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Member,  Associated  Church  Press 


One  Man  s  Family 


By  Calvin  Jarrett 


Editor's  Note:  A  press  report  in  November,  1971,  stated  that 
one  of  the  three  famous  daughters  of  Charlie  Soong,  Chingling, 
had  recently  written  from  Peking  to  a  friend  in  the  U.S.,  that  one, 
Eling,  was  in  California,  and  that  the  third,  Mayling  (Madame 
Kai-chek)  was  in  Taiwan.  They  have  not  seen  each  other  for 
years.  What  reversals  of  fortune  each  has  seen! 


I  HAD  a  very  pleasant  time  in 
Washington,  N.C.  .  .  .  They  say 
there  are  seven  girls  there  to  one 
boy,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  I  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Miss  Bell.  Don't  you  think  it  is  too 
bad,  for  I  have  to  leave  my  heart  in 
Washington  and  I  go  to  China?"  The 
young  man  who  wrote  this  letter  was 
a  missionary.  He  wasn't  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  missionaries.  He  was 
a  Chinese  who  was  about  to  become 
world  famous. 

One  night  in  1880  a  young  Chinese 
boy  accepted  the  invitation  to  be- 
come a  Christian  in  a  Methodist 
Church  in  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina and  by  this  act  changed  the 
destiny  of  modern  China.  Who  was 
this  young  Chinese  boy?  Charlie 
Soong  isn't  remembered  by  too  many 
people  today,  but  his  children  have 


made  their  mark  on  the  world.  For 
instance,  one  daughter  is  now  known 
as  Madame  Kai-shek.  One  son  was 
T.  V.  Soong,  the  former  financial  ad- 
viser to  Nationalist  China  and  a  dip- 
lomat to  the  United  States.  Charlie's 
oldest  daughter  married  H.  H.  Kung 
who  was  at  one  time  the  finance  min- 
ister of  China.  Another  daughter 
married  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  "the  father 
of  the  Chinese  Republic." 

It  all  began  in  the  autumn  of  1880 
in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  The 
Reverend  Thomas  Page  Ricaud  was 
holding  a  revival  in  his  church,  the 
Fifth  Street  Methodist,  and  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  revenue  cutter,  Colfax, 
was  returning  to  her  home  port, 
Wilmington.  These  two  events  were 
about  to  coincide  to  bring  about 
something  that  would  have  world- 
wide significance. 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Ricaud  was  a 
friend  of  the  skipper  of  the  Colfax, 
Captain  Charles  Jones,  a  devout 
Methodist  layman.  The  Captain  had 
a  Chinese  cabin-boy  named  Yao-ju 
Soong.  The  Reverend  Ricaud  invited 
Captain  Jones  to  his  revival  services. 
The  Coast  Guardsman  accepted,  and 
he  decided  to  take  his  cabin  boy 
with  him. 

How  did  this  Chinese  boy  happen 
to  be  on  the  Colfax?  Charlie,  as  he 
was  later  called,  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Hainan  off  the  China  coast. 
As  a  youngster  he  was  adopted  by 
an  uncle.  The  uncle  operated  a  silk 
and  tea  business  in  Boston.  Charlie's 
uncle  brought  him  to  America.  The 
young  boy  wasn't  interested  in  his 
uncle's  business,  and  he  was  un- 
happy in  his  work.  Two  Chinese 
students  from  Shanghai,  who  were 
living  in  Boston,  came  into  the  tea 
shop  one  day  to  see  Charlie.  They 
told  him  of  the  new  learning  in 
America  and  other  tales  of  adven- 
ture. This  set  the  soul  of  the  boy  on 
fire.  Charlie  went  to  his  uncle  and 
revealed  his  hopes  for  an  education. 
The  uncle  was  unresponsive. 
Charlie's  family  was  determined  that 
he  would  learn  the  silk  and  tea  busi- 
ness. When  he  was  moody,  Charlie 
would  roam  the  Boston  harbor  and 
look  at  the  ships  at  anchor.  His  de- 
sire for  an  education  and  the  call  of 
the  sea  were  too  much  for  him.  One 
day  he  took  "French  leave"  of  the 
tea  shop.  He  stowed  away  on  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter,  Colfax.  When 
she  sailed  Charlie  was  aboard. 


A 


S    ALREADY    stated,    Captain 
Charles    Jones    was    a    devout 


Christian,  and  he  was  sympathetic  to 
the  young  boy's  story.  When  Charlie 
told  the  captain  of  his  plans  for  ed- 
ucation and  travel,  Jones  made  him 
his  cabin  boy.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  Charlie  had  been  aboard  the 
cutter,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1880  the 
ship  came  into  port  at  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  There  Charlie  had 
his  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

Captain  Jones  went  to  the  revival 
and  he  took  Charlie  with  him.  The 
boy  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
message  of  Christianity.  Charlie 
asked  Captain  Jones  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  "Uncle  Ricaud,"  as  the 
Methodist  minister  was  affectionately 
known.  The  meeting  was  arranged 
for  the  following  morning. 

Reverend  Thomas  Ricaud  had  a 
long  conversation  with  the  young 
boy,  and  there,  in  the  pastor's  study, 
Charlie  Soong  was  converted  to 
Christianity.  Charlie  was  about  fif- 
teen at  the  time. 

The  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star  of 
November  7,  1880,  carried  this  an- 
nouncement: "This  morning  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  will  be  admin- 
istered at  this  church  (Fifth  Street 
Methodist).  A  Chinese  convert  will 
be  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  solemn 
rite,  being  probably  the  first  oriental 
that  has  ever  submitted  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  in  North  Caro- 
lina." Reverend  Ricaud  suggested  to 
Yao-ju  Soong  that  he  take  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  "Charlie  Jones"  in  honor 
of  the  sea  captain  who  had  be- 
friended him.  Thus  began  the  in- 
fluential Christian  career  of  Charlie 
Jones  Soong. 

One  day  shortly  after  his  baptism, 
Charlie  gave  a  testimony  of  his  faith 
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at  the  Fifth  Street  Church,  and  in 
his  testimony  he  expressed  his  desire 
for  an  education.  He  also  expressed 
a  desire  to  become  a  missionary.  He 
wanted  to  return  to  his  own  people 
in  China.  Charlie  had  no  money  to 
finance  his  education.  The  good  pas- 
tor, Reverend  Ricaud,  tutored  the 
boy  in  his  own  home. 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  met  in  Win- 
ston-Salem in  December  of  the  year 
that  Charlie  was  baptized.  Mr. 
Ricaud  attended  the  conference,  and 
he  approached  President  Braxton 
Craven  of  Trinity  College  about  the 
education  of  Charlie  Soong.  Trinity 
College  was  a  small  Methodist  col- 
lege in  Randolph  County,  N.C., 
which  later  became  Duke  University. 
As  in  so  many  cases,  money  was  the 
big  problem,  and  no  solution  was 
found  at  the  time.  The  Chinese  youth 
was  stranded  in  Wilmington  waiting 
for  a  benefactor  to  finance  his  edu- 
cation. 

Shortly  after  this  Reverend  Ricaud 
visited  the  Durham  industrialist  and 
prominent  Methodist  layman,  Gen- 
eral Julian  Shakespeare  Carr.  Ricaud 
told  General  Carr  the  story  of  Charlie 
Soong.  Carr  immediately  responded 
to  the  youth's  need  by  saying:  "Send 
him  up,  and  we'll  see  that  the  boy 
gets  an  education." 

Dr.  Costen  J.  Harrell,  the  former 
pastor  of  West  End  Methodist 
Church  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was 
at  one  time  General  Carr's  secretary. 
Dr.  Costen  quoted  the  philanthropist 
as  saying:  "I  heard  of  a  Chinese  lad 
in  Wilmington  who  had  come  there 
as  a  cabin  boy  aboard  a  steamer.  He 
was     bright     and     ambitious.      He 


Charlie  Soong  at  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1880. 


wanted  an  education,  but  the  poor 
fellow  was  stranded,  and  no  way 
had  been  found  to  put  him  in  school. 
I  agreed  to  help  him.  He  came  to 
my  house  and  lived  there  as  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family,  and  I  helped  him 
at  Trinity  and  Vanderbilt  until  he 
had  finished  his  education.  This  was 
Charlie  Soong,  who  is  as  a  son  to 
me. 

Mr.  Ricaud  took  Charlie  up  to 
Durham  to  live  in  General  Carr's 
home.  Charlie  attended  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Durham  and  then  in   1882 


General  Carr  sent  the  bright  boy  to 
Vanderbilt  University  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1885  with  a  degree 
in  theology. 

When  Charlie  started  his  educa- 
tion, he  wrote  to  his  father  in  China 
on  June  25,  1881:  "I  am  in  a  great 
hurry  to  be  educated  so  I  can  go 
back  to  China  and  tell  you  about  the 
kindness  of  the  friends  in  Durham 
and  the  grace  of  God;  .  .  .  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carr  they  are  good  Christian 
family  and  they  have  been  kind  to 
me  before  I  know  them." 

CHARLIE  had  a  great  affection 
for  Rosa  Ricaud,  Reverend 
Thomas  Page  Ricaud's  daughter. 
Charlie  later  gave  one  of  his  three 
famous  daughters  the  Chinese 
equivalent  of  Rosa  Ricaud's  name. 
This  daughter,  Chingling,  became 
Madame  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  wife  of  the 
father  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  But 
Charlie  loved  another  girl  as  re- 
vealed in  a  letter  found  a  few  years 
ago  and  mentioned  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  article. 

When  Charlie  Soong  graduated 
from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1885, 
Bishop  McTyeire  of  Vanderbilt 
wrote  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
sion in  China  where  Charlie  was  to 
go:  "We  expect  to  send  Soong  out  to 
you  this  fall  .  .  .  The  destinies  of 
many  are  bound  up  in  his  case.,, 
Charlie  returned  to  China  as  a 
Christian  missionary.  He  became  a 
printer  and  translated  the  Bible  into 
Chinese.  He  made  a  fortune. 

Charlie  met  a  Chinese  girl  who 
had  been  reared  as  a  Christian  by 
missionaries.  They  were  married  and 
became  the  parents  of  six  children. 
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Three  of  the  children  are  the  famous 
Soong  sisters.  Eling  (Loving  Mood) 
married  H.  H.  Kung,  the  financial 
wizard.  Chingling  (Happy  Mood) 
married  Sun  Yat-sen.  Mayling 
(Beautiful  Mood)  married  General- 
issmo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

All  six  of  Charlie's  children  were 
sent  to  America  to  get  their  educa- 
tions at  Christian  institutions.  The 
three  daughters  went  to  Wesleyan 
Methodist  in  Georgia.  Charlie's  sec- 
ond son  was  graduated  from  Vander- 
bilt in  1921. 

Madame  Soong,  Charlie's  wife, 
was  a  power  in  her  household.  She 
did  not  want  her  daughter  to  marry 
Chiang  because  he  was  a  divorced 
man  and  because  he  was  not  a 
Christian.  Mayling  postponed  her 
marriage  to  the  Generalissmo  for  five 
years,  until  her  mother  was  able  to 
get  Chiang  to  accept  Christianity. 
The  conversion  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  in  1880  had  now  influenced 
an  event  in  far-off  China.  Kai-shek 
became  the  first  Christian  leader  of 
one  of  the  world's  oldest  civilizations. 

MORE  THAN  a  half-century 
after  Charlie  had  referred  to 
his  love  for  Miss  Bell,  an  amateur 
detective  (a  writer)  went  about  the 
task .  of  identifying  Miss  Bell.  It 
proved  relatively  simple.  Even  after 
more  than  fifty  years  (this  was 
twenty-five  years  ago),  a  number  of 
people  remembered  Eula  Bell  as 
having  been  blonde  and  lovely,  just 
where  she  had  lived,  and  how  she 
wore  her  hair.  She  must  have  been 
striking  in  appearance  and  person- 
ality in  her  youth. 

Eula   Bell  was  found   to  be   still 


living  in  Virginia.  When  asked  if 
she  remembered  Charlie  Soong,  she 
replied,  "Yes,  indeed."  She  said  he 
was  much  better  looking  than  his 
photographs. 

When  asked  where  she  met  him, 
she  said  at  a  session  of  summer 
school  held  in  City  Hall  in  Wash- 
ington, North  Carolina,  where  prac- 
tically every  girl  and  boy  in  town 
attended. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  admitted,  "that 
we  didn't  go  to  obtain  knowledge, 
but  just  to  be  going  someplace. 
Charlie  was  visiting  Dr.  Ricaud  at 
that  time,  and  he  brought  him  to  the 
school  and  that  is  where  I  met  him. 
The  young  folks  saw  each  other  be- 
fore and  after  school  hours  and  at 
recess  every  day.  Charlie  wasn't 
there  during  the  entire  session.  He 
was  visiting  and  just  came,  to  get 
acquainted   with   the   young  folks." 

Eula  Bell  had  no  dates  with 
Charlie  and  was  not  aware  that  he 
thought  her  beautiful.  Miss  Bell 
added:  "You  know  he  didn't  look 
at  all  Chinese.  He  dressed  well  and 
had  beautiful  manners.  In  fact,  he 
was  very,  very  polite  as  the  Chinese 
gentleman  is  noted  for  being." 

General  Julian  Carr  made  a  trip 
to  China  in  1916  to  see  his  protege. 
Charlie  met  the  general  in  Shanghai 
and  took  him  to  his  home  on  Sey- 
mour Road  in  the  International  Set- 
tlement. When  General  Carr  re- 
turned to  Durham  from  China,  he 
told  Dr.  Costen  Harrell,  who  was 
his  pastor  at  the  time:  "Brother  Har- 
rell, I'm  plumb  full  of  China,  and 
we  must  have  a  meeting  at  the 
church."  At  the  church  meeting 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


Chingling  (Rosamonde)  Soong,  later 
Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  namesake  of 
Rosamonde  Ricaud  Ramsey,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Page  Ricaud,  the  North 
Carolina  clergyman  who  converted 
Charlie  Soong  to  Christianity. 
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Private  Otis  gets  involved  in  a  military  wedding 


The  Case 

of  the  Chaplain's  Assistant 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


PRIVATE  Otis,  sir.  Reporting  as 
requested." 

I  looked  up  from  my  desk  and 
saw  a  tall,  skinny  private  standing 
in  the  doorway,  -holding  an  awkward 
salute.  I  returned  it  and  invited  him 
in,  looking  down  at  my  appointment 
book  as  I  did  so.  Private  Otis  — 
Horatio  Collingswood  Otis,  the 
Fourth,  to  be  exact.  Then  I  recalled 
that  I  had  asked  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  Company  C  to  send  him 
over  to  the  chapel. 

I  leaned  back  in   my   chair   and 
pushed  the  appointment  book  away. 
"Private  Otis,  I  wish  to  have  a  chat 
with  you." 
Yes,  sir. 

Having  achieved  a  firm  grasp 
upon  the  obvious,  I  continued,  "I  am 
in  need  of  a  chaplain's  assistant,  an 
enlisted  man,  to  work  here  in  the 
chapel  with  me  for  a  short  time.  My 
assistant  shipped  out  to  Vietnam  on 
the  last  levy.  Would  you  be  inter- 
ested? Your  Commanding  Officer  is 
willing   for   you   to    come   here   for 
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duty." 

He  thought  about  it  for  a  moment, 
his  face  relaxing  into  a  pleased  smile. 
"I  am  sure  I  would  be  interested, 
Chaplain.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  being  a  chaplain's  assistant, 
but  I  can  learn." 

"Fine,"  I  said.  "Essentially  I  need 
someone  to  answer  the  telephone 
when  I  am  away  from  the  office,  and 
to  do  some  typing  for  me  when  I 
need  it.  I  happen  to  know  that  you 
type  —  I  read  your  201  file  at  Per- 
sonnel." 

"Yes,  I  can  type.  And  I  am  pretty 
good  with  a  mop."  He  grinned  at  me 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  the  sol- 
dier. "When  do  I  report  for  duty?" 

Otis  came  to  work  the  next  day.  I 
instructed  him  about  the  filing 
system,  and  I  looked  over  a  sample 
of  his  typing.  I  was  well  pleased. 
Then  I  introduced  him  to  the  tele- 
phone and  his  job  of  answering  it  for 
me.  Finally  I  had  to  leave  to  go  to 
the  hospital  to  make  my  rounds  of 
the  wards. 


AT  0730  the  following  morning 
I  wished  I  had  never  left  Otis 
to  answer  my  telephone. 

I  received  a  message  from  the 
Executive  Officer  that  the  Brigade 
Colonel  wanted  to  see  me  within 
five  minutes,  no  less.  He  would  be 
waiting.  I  wondered  what  it  was  all 
about,  but  did  not  wonder  long.  I 
grabbed  my  hat,  left  a  note  for  Otis 
to  answer  all  calls,  and  sprinted  for 
headquarters.  Ushered  into  the 
Colonel's  office,  I  marched  across 
four  miles  of  green  carpet  and  came 
to  attention,  saluting  in  my  best  field 
grade  manner,  which  isn't  too  much 
at  its  best. 

"Chaplain,  Major,  John  F.  Pope, 
reporting,  sir,  as  requested." 

"Chaplain,  I  did  not  request  —  I 
ordered  you  to  be  here!"  He  glared 
at  me.  "Sit  down!"  He  snapped  a 
return  salute  and  I  collapsed  into  a 
chair.  My  Colonel  had  not  yet  heard 
of  the  Volar  concept  of  the  new 
army,  obviously. 

He  leaned  over  the  desk  and 
glared  at  me.  "Chaplain,  did  you 
counsel  with  General  Macy's 
daughter  sometime  yesterday?" 

"No,  sir.  I  did  not."  I  answered 
truthfully. 

"What?  You  did  so!  The  General 
said  you  did!"  I  winced  at  the  re- 
verberations from  the  trembling 
walls.  The  flags  behind  his  desk 
rusded  and  I  rustled  with  them. 

"Chaplain,  there  is  no  need  to 
deny  it.  The  General  said  that  you 
counseled  with  his  daughter  in  such 
a  way  as  to  run  counter  with  his 
wishes,  and  announce  her  engage- 
ment to  a  soldier,  a  Private  First 
Class  James.  Then  you  called  Mrs. 


Macy,  the  General's  wife,  and  aided 
her  in  putting  into  play  a  plan  which 
would  undercut  the  General's  wishes 
and  get  those  two  engaged  so  they 
can  be  married  after  the  daughter 
graduates  from  college  next  sum- 
mer." The  Colonel  had  it  all  out 
now  and  he  leaned  back  and  wiped 
his  reddened  neck  with  his  handker- 
chief. 

I  cleared  my  throat.  "May  I  speak, 
sir?"  He  glared  at  me  as  though  I 
had  asked  for  his  family  heirlooms. 
But  he  nodded  his  assent. 

"Sir,  I  know  nothing  of  this."  I 
could  see  the  red  creeping  up  again, 
so  I  hastened.  "But  obviously  some- 
one, using  my  office  and  the  offices 
of  the  chaplain,  has  meddled  where 
he  had  no  business.  I  will  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  and  brief  you  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  it  all  sorted  out." 

"Chaplain,"  the  voice  was  grim 
and  I  could  see  Vietnam  looming 
closer  and  closer,  "you  had  better 
have  the  answer  no  later  than  1300 
hours  today,  or  your  name  will  be 
mud  from  now  on!" 

I  got  up  from  the  chair,  saluted 
and  left.  Tucking  my  head  between 
my  shoulders,  no  mean  task  in  any 
event,  and  my  tail  between  my  legs, 
which  is  an  even  more  impossible 
task,  I  set  out  for  the  chapel.  Otis 
was  in  his  office  when  I  arrived.  I 
went  to  his  door  and  crooked  a 
finger  for  him  to  come  into  my  office. 

"Otis,"  I  said,  "apparently  yester- 
day you  gave  some  advice  to  a 
young  lady."  He  thought  a  moment 
and  then  nodded. 

"And  you  advised  her  about  her 
engagement  to  her  boy  friend,  didn't 
you?" 
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He  nodded  and  gulped.  The  large 
Adam's  apple  made  a  pass  at  his 
gullet  and  gave  it  up  and  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  his  skinny  neck  again. 

It  was  then  that  I  explained  that 
a  chaplain's  assistant  was  not  a 
chaplain,  and  was  not  expected  to 
counsel  with  people  who  came  in 
for  help.  We  talked  about  it  for 
some  time  and  then  I  invited  him  to 
approach  the  Colonel  with  me  at 
1300  hours,  which  he  accepted  since 
I  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer. 

WHEN  WE  arrived  at  the 
headquarters  and  were 
ushered  into  the  Colonel's  office, 
there  sat  Major  General  Roscoe 
Lafayette  Macy.  He  glared  at  me 
and  watched  both  of  us  like  a  cat. 

"Now,  Chaplain  Pope,"  he 
growled,  "please  explain,  if  you  can, 
just  what  this  is  all  about.  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  my  daughter's 
welfare,  and  her  marriage/' 

I  explained  what  had  happened 
and  apologized  for  not  having  given 
Private  Otis  proper  orientation.  The 
Colonel  was  mad,  the  General  was 
scornful  of  my  lack  of  proper  man- 
agement of  my  office,  and  Private 
Otis  was  scared.  After  finishing  with 
me,  the  General  turned  to  Otis. 

"Now,  young  man,  I  have  a  few 
words  — " 

" — with  me!"  a  small,  round 
woman,  with  sparkling  eyes  burst 
through  the  door.  We  all  whirled 
and  saw  her,  along  with  a  young 
woman  I  recognized  as  the  General's 
daughter. 

"Now,  Agnes,"  the  General,  red- 
faced  and  obviously  very  disturbed, 
spoke  to  his  wife,  "what  is  the  mean- 


ing of  this  interruption?" 

Agnes  Macy  smiled  sweetly  at  her 
husband,  the  General,  and  then  took 
command  of  the  situation.  She 
talked  quietly,  but  her  eyes  were 
snapping  and  there  was  no  doubt 
who  was  the  commandant  in  the 
General's  household  when  the  chips 
were  down.  "There  is  absolutely  no 
need  for  this  thing  to  go  any 
farther,"  she  said,  "Ruth  is  going  to 
marry  Private  First  Class  James,  as 
is  being  announced.  There  will  be 
no  more  bickering  about  it,  or  you 
will  cook  your  own  breakfasts  until 
after  the  wedding  which  will  take 
place  in  June.  There  will  be  no 
court-martialing,  no  disciplining, 
Article  15s,  company  punishment  or 
further  disagreeableness  of  any  type. 
Now,  that  being  finished,  take  me 
and  your  daughter  home,  and  begin 
to  act  like  a  father  whose  daughter  is 
about  to  be  married  to  a  fine  young 
man! 

We  all  sat  there  stunned.  Private 
Otis  was  green  with  fear.  I  couldn't 
have  said  one  word  if  my  life  de- 
pended on  it.  The  Colonel  was  sit- 
ting with  his  head  in  his  hands.  I  am 
not  yet  sure  he  wasn't  weeping. 
And  the  General  was  deflated,  like 
a  balloon  which  had  felt  the  prick 
of  a  pin,  and  whose  air  had  all 
escaped. 

She  started  to  leave  and  then 
turned  back  and  her  face  broke  into 
a  warm  sweet  smile.  She  walked 
over  to  Private  Otis,  who  tried  to 
rise,  but  she  pushed  him  back  into 
his  chair. 

"Just  stay  where  you  are,  young 
man.  If  you  stand  up,  I'll  have  to 
climb  on  a  chair  to  kiss  you,   and 
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I  am  going  to  do  just  that  in  a 
moment.  But  first,  let  me  thank  you 
for  opening  our  eyes.  Ruth's  boy 
friend  is  a  fine  young  man  and  will 
make  a  fine  husband  for  our 
daughter.  You  discussed  common 
sense  when  you  told  Ruth  to  go 
ahead  with  plans,  regardless  of  the 
General's  and  my  opposition.  What 
you  had  to  say  about  sharing  life, 
and  about  many  parents  not  being 
willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
nestling  must  fly  the  nest  eventually, 
was  so  true.  I  realize  now  how  wrong 
we  were  in  not  letting  Ruth  have  her 
chance.  I  am  so  very,  very  grateful 
to  you."  She  turned  to  me.  "Chap- 
lain Pope,  you  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  wise  young  man  help  you  in 
your  work." 

Then  she  bent  over,  cupping 
Private  Otis'  chin  in  her  gloved  hand, 
and  kissed  him  tenderly,  a  mother's 
kiss,  full  of  appreciation  and  from 
a  depth  of  feeling.  Ruth  went  over 
and  as  her  mother  raised  and  patted 
Otis'  cheek,  she  bent  and  whispered 
to  him,  and  kissed  the  other  cheek. 
Otis  gulped  and  jumped  up  and 
ducked  his  head  many  times, 
stumbled  over  his  feet  and  fell  back 
into  the  chair. 

Mrs.  Macy  walked  out  with  her 
daughter,  closing  the  office  door  soft- 
ly behind  her.  There  was  a  dead 
silence.  Finally  the  Colonel  moved 
his  hand,  gesturing  for  me  and  Otis 
to  leave.  The  General  just  sat  there, 
silent,  his  head  lowered. 

PRIVATE  Horatio  Collingswood 
Otis,  the  Fourth,  stayed  with 
me  five  more  days.  During  that  time 
he  typed  beautifully,  kept  the  chapel 
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neat,  and  did  the  errands  perfectly. 
Oh,  he  dropped  a  bucket  of  sudsy 
water  in  the  front  hall,  just  as  the 
Colonel  came  in  to  speak  to  me 
about  something.  But  that  was  not 
too  bad.  Only  one  of  the  Colonel's 
pants'  legs  got  wet.  And  in  passing 
the  collection  plate  on  the  one  Sun- 
day he  was  there,  he  dropped  the 
plate  and  the  change  rolled  musical- 
ly over  the  floor.  The  congregation 
was  ducking  like  kids  after  apples 
in  a  tub  retrieving  the  money.  Some 
of  them  were  even  down  on  their 
knees,  and  that  wasn't  bad  either. 
It  was  probably  the  first  time  in 
years  some  of  them  had  bowed  a 
knee  in  the  Lord's  house! 

Then  his  time  was  up  and  he  left. 
I  gave  him  a  letter  of  appreciation 
and  took  him  to  his  company.  Cap- 
tain Claire  was  there,  but  he  im- 
mediately assured  me  that  Otis  was 
leaving  the  next  day  on  a  shipment 
to  Vietnam.  For  once,  with  Otis  as 
the  subject,  the  Captain  was  smiling. 

Ruth  Macy  had  a  wonderful  wed- 
ding in  June.  They  were  married  in 
my  chapel  and  I  performed  the 
ceremony.  It  was  a  beautiful  wed- 
ding, with  flowers  and  music  and  an 
honor  guard  forming  an  arch  of 
sabers,  under  which  the  young 
couple  ran  to  their  escape  vehicle. 
Ruth  whispered  to  me  as  she  left 
the  chapel. 

"Chaplain,  I  sent  a  nice  letter  and 
a  wedding  invitation  to  Private  Otis 
in  care  of  the  APO  you  gave  me. 
Will  he  get  it?" 

I  nodded.  Then  they  were  gone. 


EASTER  IS  COMING! 


CHALLENGE 
TO     AMY 


By  H.  Irvine  Hare 


THE  UNDENIABLE  appeal  of 
this  undersexed,  underde- 
veloped, and  in  many  ways  un- 
wholesome English  scoundrel  to  our 
society  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
allure  of  Esquire  and  Playboy.  Why? 
Are  people  unconsciously  identify- 
ing their  physical  imperfections  and 
their  own  undesirable  character 
traits  in  a  reaction  against  the  robust 
American  male  image  and  the  beau- 
tiful body  of  his  feminine  counter- 
part? How  much  more  will  this  be 
so  if  Helen  Gurley  Brown's  sug- 
gestion comes  true  that  Cosmopolitan 
magazine  might  someday  feature  a 
center  page  foldout,  stapled  in  the 
middle,  nude  male  figure?  In  a 
similar  way,  do  our  chuckles  at 
Andy's  tenacious  resistance  to  char- 
acter betterment  reflect  our  inner 
despair     of     mastering     our     own 


faults?  It  is  of  interest  to  see  how 
Andy  Capp  handles  an  existential 
concern  of  our  time  —  the  sense  of 
guilt.  A  close  reading  of  a  dozen 
cartoon  books  shows  that  Reg 
Smythe,  Andy  Capp's  creator,  has 
some  helpful  comments  on  our  need 
to  ease  the  burden  of  guilt.  Examine 
this  illustration!  —  Andy  exclaims  to 
the  doctor  that  Flo  is  used  to  having 
him  drink,  but  that  he  has  been 
coming  home  plastered  every  night, 
and  he  feels  so  guilty  about  it.  The 
doctor,  sympathetic  soul  that  he  is, 
offers  to  help  him  stop  drinking.  In 
anger  Andy  reaches  out  and,  choking 
the  latter,  yells  —  "Twit,  I  want  to 
stop  feeling  guilty." 

Andy's  Search  for  Peace  of  Mind 

As     the     human     mind     cannot 
tolerate  guilt,  but  by  rationalization, 
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suppression,  and  other  psycholog- 
isms  seeks  to  subdue  it,  Smythe 
captures  our  hearts  by  the  artful 
dodges  Andy  uses  in  his  attempts  to 
gain  peace  for  his  psyche.  Remem- 
ber Chalky  White,  Andy's  bosom  or 
boozing  friend  (whichever  you  pre- 
fer), who  complained  that  he 
couldn't  enjoy  his  fishing  on  Sunday 
because  he  felt  so  guilty  about  miss- 
ing church.  Not  so  with  our  hero. 
He  quickly  remembers  that  he 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  go  any- 
way because  Flo  was  sick  at  home! 

Or,  take  the  cartoon,  yellowed 
with  age  and  hanging  on  the  wall 
of  the  Alcoholic  Counselors'  work- 
shop at  Canadian  Forces  Base 
Esquimalt,  and  doubtless  a  constant 
source  of  amusement  to  those  who 
would  know  its  truth  best.  Andy  is 
shown  waking  up  after  a  good 
night's  sleep  and  pouring  himself  a 
tall,  cool  one  in  bed,  remarking  — 
"Not  bad.  Eight  hours  without  a 
single  drop!" 

The  Christian  answer  to  guilt  lies 
in  recognition  of  it  as  a  fact,  and 
its  cure  by  the  outpoured  love  of 
God  as  revealed  in  Jesus,  and  ex- 
pressed through  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  present  in  Andy's  life  in 
the  person  of  Fred,  the  friendly 
vicar.  Here,  Smythe  indulges  in  some 
typical  English  humor  against  the 
Church  of  England  as  an  institution. 
Apart  from  this,  the  vicar  tries 
through  all  the  arguments  of  moral- 
ism  to  help  Andy,  but  is  rebuffed 
continually  by  the  rascal's  opposing 
rationalization.  The  doctor,  the  mar- 
riage counselor,  and  the  vicar  seek 
to  do  their  best  for  him,  but  their 
very    care    and    concern    raises    a 


question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  love 
needed  by  a  guilty  person. 


Types  of  Love 

Christian  thought  recognizes  three 
types  of  love  —  agape,  eros,  and 
philia.  Only  the  first  two  are  of  most 
concern  to  us  here.  Traditionally, 
they  have  been  pitted  against  each 
other  as  incompatible.  Lewis  Sher- 
rill  provides  the  best  classical  de- 
scription of  each;  agape  says,  "Go, 
when  you  wish  and  where  you  wish. 
Do  what  you  will,  for  I  trust  you"; 
eros  pleads  —  "Come,  do  my  bid- 
ding, and  you  shall  gain  all  that 
your  heart  could  desire."  This  long- 
standing division  has  been  chal- 
lenged successfully  by  Rollo  May 
and  others  who  maintain  that  eros 
love  and  agape  love  must  exist  to- 
gether to  enhance  self-esteem  and  to 
give  earthiness  to  agape  love.  This 
is  translated  into  action  in  the  strip 
in  which  Florrie,  after  making  fun  of 
Andy's  paunch,  embraces  him,  say- 
ing —  "You  have  a  wonderful  little 
body."  The  agape  or  inward  love  is 
moved  to  enrich  the  eros  or  physical 
love  present  in  each  person. 

Perhaps  this  decade  will  witness 
a  resurgence  of  eros  love  associated 
with  agape  as  man  seeks  to  become 
more  than  a  cipher,  and  as  more  is 
learned  about  the  dynamics  of  self- 
esteem.  As  Andy  has  said  in  various 
strips,  if  you  are  a  failure  you  never 
have  to  worry  about  a  comeback! 
Studies  of  hard  core  welfare  families 
extending  to  the  second  and  third 
generations  are  vivid  reminders  that 
there  are  indeed  enormous  barriers 
to  be  overcome,  particularly  the 
deeply     ingrained     conviction     that 
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nothing  can  happen  for  the  better. 

Reg  Smythe,  in  a  foreword  to  one 
of  his  books,  tells  us  that  his  father 
was  an  Andy,  cap  and  all.  His 
mother  was  a  Florrie.  Reg  relates  an 
encounter  with  his  dad:  "He  came 
round  to  see  me  the  day  I  was 
going  abroad.  The  shipyards  had 
been  idle  for  years.  I'd  decided  to 
get  out  of  it  and  had  joined  the 
Army.  Mother  and  he  were 
separated  at  the  time.  He  took  me 
down  to  the  Snooker  Rooms,  loser 
pays.  The  last  words  I  can  remember 
him  saying  were,  'Take  care  o'  yer- 
self,  lad,  we  haven't  seen  much  of 
each  other,  pink  in  the  middle 
pocket/  I  paid.  I  never  saw  him 
again."  The  Andy  Capps  (please  re- 
member that  this  is  a  deliberate  pun 
on  the  word  "handicap")  are  very 
much  part  of  our  society.  There  is 
an  "Andy  Capp"  in  every  one  of  us 
as  well. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  peak 
experiences,  as  Maslow  the  psy- 
chologist has  pointed  out,  which 
can  lift  men  over  barriers  thought 
insurmountable  to  joy  and  a  creative 
vision.  Maslow  emphasized  that 
these  are  not  tied  to  "holy  places" 
and  that  they  can  come  in  un- 
imagined  ways.  The  tragedy  of  Andy 
Capp  is  that  no  one  is  able  to  point 
this  out  to  him.  Florrie  challenged 
Andy  once  to  remember  that  there 
are  more  important  things  in  life 
than  beer.  To  her  utter  frustration, 
Andy  wins  again  when  she  is  unable 
to  meet  his  demand  that  she 
enumerate  them. 

The  analytic  approach  to  reform- 
ing Andy  Capp  obviously  can  be 
pursued     too     far.     If    Andy     ever 


changed  his  mind,  seriously  sought 
a  job  and  began  a  new  life,  Reg 
Smythe  would  have  to  do  likewise! 
After  all,  Andy  appears  now  in 
thirty-nine  countries  and  in  fourteen 
different  languages.  There  are  254 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
alone  which  feature  him  daily.  Andy 
Capp  is  probably  one  of  England's 
best  exports. 

The  Friendly  Vicar 

Foiled,  rebuffed,  and  outwitted  as 
he  is,  Fred  the  friendly  vicar  per- 
sonifies the  guilt  sense  in  chaplains 
and  clergy.  He  is  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  help  Andy  and  Florrie,  but 
at  the  same  time  is  torn  between  his 
task  of  repairing  the  church  roof 
and  his  personal  need  to  be  wanted 
and  loved  by  his  people.  Is  this  not 
his  triumph?  At  least,  he  is  in  contact 
with  his  parishioners.  His  failure  to 
win  Andy  to  the  faith  is  a  reflection 
on  his  zeal  and  tactics,  but  not  on 
his  spirit.  Caught  up  unwittingly  as 
he  is,  the  vicar  nevertheless  is  un- 
canny in  his  ability  to  zero  in  on 
the  only  chink  in  our  hero's  armor  — 
himself.  He  is  joined  here  by  the 
counselor  and  the  doctor  who  re- 
mind Andy  that  his  only  hope  lies  in 
moving  his  own  feet,  one  after  the 
other,  along  a  road  which  leads 
away  from  the  abyss  of  defeat  and 
despair  within  himself. 

A  Toronto  newspaper  recently 
carried  a  speech  made  by  a  Ca- 
nadian banking  official  to  a  person- 
nel officer  organization.  The  banker 
decried  the  dismal  showing  of  per- 
sonnel managers  in  appraising 
workers,  and  underlined  the  des- 
perate urgency  of  more  constructive 
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approaches  in  assisting  personnel. 
However,  in  all  fairness  it  should  be 
said  that  he  was  aware  of  those 
problems  over  which  personnel  man- 
agers have  little  control.  This  is  our 
continuing  concern  —  how  to  un- 
leash and  harness  the  rich  talents  of 
people  committed  to  our  charge.  The 
last  lingering  influence  of  Horatio 
Alger  stories  of  fame  through  single- 
handed  endeavor  over  all  adversi- 
ties stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
reality  of  a  life  like  Andy  Capp's. 
Yet,  even  here,  there  is  room  for  the 
discovery  of  those  principles  and 
beliefs  which  enable  humans  to 
tower  over  circumstances. 

Guilt  Useful? 

Any  discussion  of  the  impact  of 
guilt  must  culminate  in  a  vivid 
cartoon  of  Smythe's  —  Andy  is  walk- 
ing dejectedly  along,  a  little  black 
cloud  over  his  head.  The  great  triad 
of  guilt,  meaninglessness,  and  death 
has  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
that  this  is  the  end.  He  pauses  at 
the  edge  of  the  bridge  before  he 
jumps  in.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  he  sees  a  beer  truck  rolling  by; 
suddenly,  he  is  transformed  into  a 
person  who  sees  a  new  world  un- 
folding, and  he  follows  the  truck  in 
a  quest  of  fresh  beer  and  new  ad- 
venture. Surely,  anything  which 
prevents  the  total  disintegration  of  a 
human  being  is  good.  Guilt,  there- 


fore, has  both  a  harmful  and  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  As  the  Church  has 
found,  guilt  can  bring  the  faithful  to 
a  greater  participation  in  the  re- 
ligious life.  It  can  stimulate  men  and 
women  to  ponder  anew  and  to  nur- 
ture the  divine  image  within. 

Any  sorting  out  of  guilt  feelings 
is  bound  to  fail  unless  the  individual 
moves  out  and  accepts  a  responsi- 
bility for  his  own  life,  and  makes  a 
decision  as  to  the  direction  of  his 
goals.  It  was  a  joy  to  hear  this  key- 
note of  the  response-ability  of  each 
person  stressed  by  Archbishop 
Scott,  the  new  Primate  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  of  Canada,  at  the  recent 
retreat  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces.  He  said 
that  making  choices  is  the  stuff  of 
life,  that  this  is  the  whole  context 
of  living,  and  that  our  decisions  do 
influence  the  world. 

Andy  illustrates  Gordon  Allport's 
belief  that  writers  often  provide 
better  insights  into  the  functioning 
of  personality  than  do  highly  trained 
psychological  investigators. 

Surely  then,  a  case  can  be  made 
for  the  cartoonist.  In  a  fashion  dif- 
ferent from  Charles  Schultz,  Reg 
Smythe  has  given  the  working  chap- 
lain a  fresh  glimpse  of  ordinary  hu- 
man emotions  as  they  respond  to 
daily  life.  Andy  Capp  holds  up  a 
marvelous  mirror  to  life  —  especial- 
ly for  servicemen  and  chaplains. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Isaiah  44:9-20  (Biblical  satire!) 
1.  List  your  five   favorite   comic  strips.    How  would  you  say   each 
holds  up  a  mirror  to  Me?  Can  you  pinpoint  the  appeal  of  each? 
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The  G,  l.'$  Correspondent 


By  Mario  DeMarco 


ERNIE  PYLE"  ...  The  name 
mean  anything  to  you  young 
readers?  "Sure,"  some  of  you  might 
say,  "my  dad  used  to  mention  him 
when  he  was  in  the  army  in  World 
War  II.  He  was  a  newspaperman, 
wasn't  he?"  Yes,  Ernie  was  a  news- 
paperman all  right,  but  more  im- 
portant, he  started  a  new  trend  in 
covering  wars.  He  didn't  just  write 
about  the  battles  that  were  won  or 
lost,  he  wrote  about  the  foot  soldier 
who  fought  these  battles  ...  he  slept 
with  the  troops  in  foxholes,  marched 
with  them  in  the  mud  and  in  battle, 
and  was  even  there  when  they  died. 
He  wrote  about  the  individual  G.I., 
not  about  battalions  or  divisions. 
Ernie  regarded  the  ordinary  "dog- 
face" as  the  central  cog  in  our 
victorious  war  machine.  He  was 
fondly  referred  to  as  the  "dogface's 


correspondent." 

Ernie  began  life  on  August  3, 
1900,  on  a  farm  near  Dana,  Indiana. 
After  graduating  from  high  school 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  joined  the 
Navy  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
action  in  World  War  I,  but  the  war 
ended,  and  he  was  put  on  inactive 
duty.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Indiana  in  1919.  It  was  while  in  his 
junior  year  that  he  got  the  "bug"  for 
traveling.  He  and  a  group  of  fellow 
students  worked  their  way  to  the 
Orient  on  a  liner.  The  "bug"  never 
left  Ernie  after  that  trip. 

His  career  in  the  newspaper  field 
began  in  1923,  when  he  was  hired 
as  a  reporter  for  the  La  Porte 
(Indiana)  Herald.  After  a  short 
stint  with  this  paper,  he  was  hired 
by  the  newly-formed  Washington 
News.    Several   years   later   he   met 
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and  married  a  beautiful  blonde  girl 
from  Minnesota  named  Geraldine 
Seibolds.  A  year  later  both  quit  their 
jobs,  pooled  their  savings,  bought  an 
old  Ford,  and  toured  the  entire 
United  States. 

ERNIE  began  to  show  his  great 
talent  for  writing  during  the 
years  1928  to  1932.  In  these  four 
years  he  had  begun  to  write  a 
column  about  aviation,  which  was 
then  really  "catching  on."  He 
traveled  by  plane  as  a  passenger 
and  had  covered  over  100,000  miles 
by  air.  He  met  and  became  friends 
with  many  of  the  well-known  avia- 
tion personalities  of  that  time.  He 
was  then  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  News,  a  job 
which  kept  Ernie  cooped  up  for  the 
next  few  years.  He  disliked  it  very 
much.  In  1935  he  became  a  roving 
reporter  again;  traveling  was  his 
"meat,"  i.e.,  meeting  people  and 
writing  about  them  and  the  new 
places  he  visited.  This  was  all  he 
needed  to  stimulate  his  "writing 
juices"  again.  In  a  few  short  years 
he  would  become  famous.  He  met 
all  types  of  persons  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  a 
sourdough  in  Alaska.  He  made 
friends  with  them  all;  this  thin,  red- 
headed reporter  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  all  whom  he  met. 

In  1940,  when  the  bombs  began 
to  rain  on  England,  Ernie  flew  over 
there  and  witnessed  the  terrible  de- 
struction by  fire  and  bombs  in 
London.  The  account  he  telegraphed 
back  of  the  ruin  of  the  great  city 
won  him  the  praise  of  his  readers 
back  home.  When  American  became 
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involved  in  the  war,  Ernie  was  there 
in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  In 
1943  while  with  the  American  troops 
in  the  Tunisian  hills  he  began  writ- 
ing about  them,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  acquired  an  affection  for 
the  G.I.  which  lasted  throughout  the 
war.  On  D-Day  he  landed  with  his 
buddies  in  Sicily,  and  went  through 
the  entire  Sicilian  campaign  to  the 
end  —  all  the  while  writing  about 
the  glory  and  hardships  of  the  foot 
soldier.  By  this  time  he  had  gained 
thousands  of  new  readers  back  home, 
people  who  had  husbands  and  sons 
serving  in  the  war  and  hoping  to  see 
their  beloved's  name  mentioned  in 
Ernie's  column.  They  followed  his 
dispatches  religiously. 

From  Anzio,  he  was  in  the 
Normandy  invasion  ...  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  beach  was  one  of  his 
finest  pieces  of  writing.  By  this  time, 
his  name  had  become  as  well-known 
as  those  of  Eisenhower  and  Omar 
Bradley,  both  good  friends  of  Ernie. 
He  became  sick  and  exhausted  and 
was  sent  back  home  for  a  well-de- 
served rest. 

HE  HAD  written  a  book,  The 
Story  of  G.I.  Joe,  truly  one  of 
the  great  novels  about  the  fighting 
soldier,  written  by  one  who  knew 
his  subject  well.  Hollywood  bought 
the  rights  to  it  and  made  it  into  a 
first-class  movie.  (It  is  still  being 
shown  today  on  TV.)  During  his 
stay  here,  he  felt  guilty  that  he  was 
home  safely,  while  others  were  get- 
ting killed  over  there.  Although  he 
dreaded  going  back  and  feared  that 
he  probably  would  get  killed,  he 
once  again  packed  his  bags  and  flew 


to  the  Pacific  Theater.  Even  in  this 
part  of  the  world  his  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Ernie  was  once  again 
with  his  boys.  Although  he  was 
forty-four,  the  old  correspondent 
traveled  from  island  to  island  with 
the  tough  Marines.  It  was  a  little 
harder  on  his  tired  legs,  but  he  man- 
aged to  keep  up. 

On  April  18,  1945,  Ernie  got  into 
a  jeep  with  several  high-ranking  of- 
ficers and  headed  for  the  front  along 
a  well-traveled  road  in  the  town  of 
Ie,  four  miles  west  of  Naha  on 
Okinawa.  A  Jap  machine-gunner, 
concealed  on  a  ridge,  opened  fire  on 
the  vehicle.  They  hugged  the  ground 
for  a  few  minutes.  Ernie  raised  his 
head  to  look  for  the  others.  Two 
more  bullets  caught  him  in  the  head. 
He  never  knew  what  hit  him.  Thus 
ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  great- 
est war  correspondents  who  ever 
covered  a  war.  Ernie  Pyle  wrote 
about  the  soldiers  he  had  come  to 
admire  and  love.  Yes,  and  he  even 
died  with  them.  ■  ■ 


LOCAL  STATUTE 

In  the  city, 

stars  have  been  repealed 
in  favor  of  neon;  but 

In  the  country, 

they  still  are  legal  tender. 
— Frances  Hall 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

HOPE  FOR  SALVATION 
March 


DAY 


BOOK 


1    Psalm 

2  Psalm 

3   Isaiah 

4   Isaiah 


CHAPTER 

118:1-13 

118:14-29 

49:5-17 

.49:18-26 


Promise  of  Salvation 

5  Sunday       Exodus 2:23-3:10 

6   Psalm  25:1-14 

7    Psalm  89:1-16 

8   Isaiah 51:4-8 

9   Micah 7:16-20 

10  Luke  1:26-33 

11    Luke  2:25-35 

Jesus9  Words  on  Salvation 

12  Sunday       Luke  4:16-22 

13   Luke  13:23-30 

14   Luke  19:1-10 

15  John  4:15-26 

16         John   10:7-16 

17  John  12:44-50 

18   John  16:9-15 

Salvation  Realized 

19  Sunday       Acts  2:37-47 

20   Acts 17:25-34 

21   Acts  25:12-20 

22  Romans    5:1-11 

23   Ephesians    1:12-23 

24  1  Peter  1:1-9 

25  1  Peter  1:18-25 

The  Better   Way 

26  Sunday       Hebrews 5:5-10 

27   Hebrews  6:9-20 

28  Hebrews  7:15-28 

29  Hebrews  9:11-15 

30  Hebrews  12:1-10 

31  Hebrews  13:10-16 
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There  are  109  Cheshire  Homes  offering  new  lives  for  old 


Help  of  the  Helpless 


By  Trevor  Holloway 


WHEN  THE  Victoria  Cross  was 
awarded  to  Group  Captain 
Leonard  Cheshire  in  September, 
1944,  he  became  the  most  decorated 
man  in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  having 
previously  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  and  two  Bars,  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  He  had 
undertaken  over  a  hundred  missions 
over  enemy  territory  and  established 
for  himself  a  reputation  second  to 
none  in  Bomber  Command. 

On  9th  August,  1945,  when  atom 
bomb  No.  2  fell  on  Nagasaki,  de- 
stroying the  city  and  killing  or  maim- 
ing more  than  75,000  inhabitants, 
Cheshire  was  in  the  observer  plane. 
From  his  experience  was  born  the 
conviction  that  peace  depends  not 
upon  military  superiority  but  upon 
an  attitude  of  mind.  Tolerance,  un- 
derstanding, and  the  relief  of  poverty 
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and  human  need  are  vitally  neces- 
sary if  wars  are  to  be  averted. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  the  war 
ended,  Cheshire  devoted  his  bound- 
less energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
founding  of  his  Christian  Socialist 
movement,  a  community  of  men  and 
women  in  which,  as  he  described  it, 
"The  strong  would  support  the  weak, 
the  rich  the  poor,  the  skilled  the 
unskilled,  until  all  could  stand  on 
their  own  feet." 

It  was  a  grand  idea  in  theory,  but 
for  various  reasons,  largely  financial, 
it  just  didn't  work  out  in  practice.  In 
less  than  two  years  the  colony  broke 
up  and  the  greatly  disappointed 
Cheshire  was  left  with  a  dilapidated 
old  country  house  on  his  hands, 
bought  with  a  mortgage  loan  from 
an  aunt.  He  was  also  saddled  with 
the  colony's  not  insignificant  debts. 


Group  Captain  Leonard  Cheshire, 
V.C.,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.,  Founder  of  the 
Cheshire  Homes. 


Even  his  fertile  brain  and  far- 
reaching  imagination,  which  had  got 
him  out  of  many  a  tight  corner  dur- 
ing his  service  with  Bomber  Com- 
mand, seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 
He  almost  reached  the  point  of 
wondering  if  he  had  taken  the  wrong 
road  after  all. 

It  was  then  that  God,  using  an 
old  man  named  Arthur  Dykes  as  his 
agent,  took  over  the  helm.  Arthur 
was  a  former  member  of  Cheshire's 
colony.  Now  he  was  slowly  dying  of 
cancer  in  a  local  hospital.  Nothing 
more  could  be  done  for  him,  and  he 
could    no    longer    be    kept    at    the 


hospital.  Would  the  Group  Captain 
find  somewhere  for  him  to  be  cared 
for?  asked  the  matron. 

For  a  whole  week  Cheshire 
searched  the  county  frantically  — 
but  no  one  had  room  for  a  dying 
man  except  at  a  charge  which  Arthur 
could  not  pay.  At  that  time  the 
National  Health  Service  was  des- 
perately short  of  beds  and  already 
had  a  long  waiting  list. 

In  desperation,  Cheshire  took 
Arthur  back  to  Le  Court,  his  dilapi- 
dated old  country  house,  and  made 
him  as  comfortable  as  conditions 
permitted.  It  was  Arthur  himself 
who  actually  suggested  the  idea  of 
turning  Le  Court  into  a  home  for 
others  like  himself.  Said  Arthur: 
"Somehow  I  feel  I  must  have  come 
here  for  a  purpose  —  not  just  to  be 
looked  after  myself."  Those  simple 
words  from  a  dying  man  were  to 
prove  the  foundation  upon  which  an 
ever-growing  chain  of  Cheshire 
Homes  for  the  care  of  the  incurable 
and  homeless  sick  has  been  built. 

During  the  few  brief  weeks  that 
this  strange  partnership  lasted,  the 
two  had  many  heart-to-heart  talks  — 
talks  that  set  the  old  spark  of  en- 
thusiasm in  Cheshire  glowing  once 
more.  Why,  he  argued,  should  the 
incurably  sick,  the  old,  and  the 
mentally  distressed  be  left  helpless 
and  useless  in  mental  hospitals  and 
senile  wards  until  they  die?  How 
much  better  if  they  could  find  refuge 
in  a  home  —  a  home  with  a  true 
family  atmosphere  where  they  could 
help  each  other  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  instead  of  being  banished  to 
some  place  where  individuals  be- 
came litde  more  than  a  number  in 
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V 


A  handicapped  resident  in  the  occupational  therapy  shop. 


a  record  book. 

Arthur  Dykes  was  one  of  the 
practical-minded  sort.  "If  we  get  any 
patients,  where's  the  money  coming 
from  to  care  for  them?"  he  asked. 
To  which  Cheshire  replied:  "If  pa- 
tients turn  up,  well  take  them.  We 
won't  worry  about  money  —  we'll 
leave  everything  up  to  Providence." 

AS  HISTORY  was  to  prove,  in 
ways  diverse  and  seemingly 
miraculous,  Providence  (and  by 
Providence  Cheshire  implied  God) 
has  to  a  large  extent  supplied  the 
means  for  Cheshire  to  carry  through 
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his  projects  great  and  small.  Indeed, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  some 
of  his  helpers,  he  has  often  publicly 
stated  that  too  much  money  would 
undermine  his  whole  scheme.  With 
everything  provided,  his  patients 
would  no  longer  feel  they  were  play- 
ing their  part  in  making  the  Homes 
as  self-supporting  as  possible.  They 
would  feel  they  were  "charity"  cases, 
and  self-respect  and  the  team  spirit 
of  co-operative  endeavor  would  suf- 
fer. In  his  wisdom,  Cheshire  foresaw 
that  the  feeling  of  independence 
among  his  patients,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  each   and  all  were  vital 


The  Royal  Navy  takes  Cheshire  residents  on   a   cruise. 


cogs  in  the  machine  as  a  whole, 
were  the  keystones  of  his  scheme. 

God  spared  the  loyal  Arthur 
Dykes  time  to  see  the  hand  of 
Providence  begin  its  work.  Came  a 
phone  call  from  a  worried  porter  in 
a  block  of  flats  in  London.  Could 
they  possibly  take  91 -year-old 
Grannie  Haynes?  Her  husband  had 
been  rushed  to  the  hospital  and 
there  were  no  relatives  to  whom  the 
old  lady  could  turn  for  help. 

The  very  next  day  she  arrived  as 
Le  Court's  second  patient.  Frail,  but 
by  no  means  helpless,  she  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  what  little  she 


could  do  would  be  more  than  wel- 
come. She  had  come  to  a  place 
where  she  was  needed. 

Then,  a  day  or  two  later,  a  local 
landowner  dropped  in  for  a  friendly 
chat  and  to  him  Cheshire  outlined 
his  hopes  for  the  future.  He  also 
asked  his  visitor  if  he  knew  where  a 
few  beds  could  be  obtained.  Once 
again  it  seemed  that  Providence  was 
at  work,  for  Cheshire's  caller  was  an 
executive  of  the  Church  Army.  By 
the  end  of  the  week,  three  truck- 
loads  of  furniture,  including  beds, 
had  arrived  at  Le  Court. 

Shortly  after  Arthur's  death  along 
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The  Cheshire  spirit!  This  man  paints  fine  pictures  with 
a  brush  held  between  his  teeth. 


came  Ted,  a  severely  disabled  man      the  Home,  he  was  soon  to  discover 
with  one  arm  in  plaster  permanently      his  mistake.  With  his  one  good  arm 


pointing  above  his  head.  If  Cheshire 
secredy  thought  his  latest  patient 
would  be  of  little  help   in  running 


Ted  did  as  much  heavy  work  as  an 
able-bodied  man.    At   long   last   he 


now    had    a    home,    now    he    was 
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needed,  and  life  had  a  purpose  once 
more.  In  that  last  sentence  lies  the 
secret  of  Cheshire's  success. 

Almost  overnight  that  rambling 
old  mansion  filled  to  overflowing 
with  a  strange  assortment  of  handi- 
capped humanity  —  all  people  for 
whom  no  suitable  haven  could  be 
found  within  the  framework  of  the 
nation's  health  service.  Often  the 
family  purse  was  almost  empty,  but 
Cheshire  had  faith  that  something 
would  turn  up  —  and  it  always  did. 

As  the  number  of  patients  in- 
creased, administration  became  a 
heavy  burden,  but  once  again  Provi- 
dence took  a  hand  in  affairs.  One 
evening,  Miss  Frances  Jeram, 
almoner  of  a  large  city  hospital, 
called  at  Le  Court  to  see  for  herself 
how  this  unique  community  func- 
tioned. What  she  learned  that  eve- 
ning prompted  her  to  resign  her  job 
and  take  over  the  administration  of 
Le  Court  —  without  pay! 

THEN  CAME  a  setback  — or 
so  it  seemed  at  the  time.  Che- 
shire's own  health  showed  signs  of 
cracking.  His  doctor  promptly 
packed  him  off  to  the  warmer 
climate  of  Cornwall,  telling  him  to 
take  things  easy  for  a  time.  The 
result?  Another  Cheshire  Home! 
Prowling  around  the  Cornish  coun- 
tryside he  had  come  across  an 
abandoned  wartime  building  over- 
looking the  sea  near  Penzance.  He 
saw  its  possibilities  immediately  and 
with  the  help  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers  he  very  soon  had  the  place 
transformed  into  Cheshire  Home 
No.  2. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Che- 


shire's health  gave  real  cause  for 
alarm,  and  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
two  years  in  the  hospital,  undergoing 
four  serious  operations.  But  even 
then  he  refused  to  be  idle.  His  room 
at  the  sanitarium  was  more  like  a 
business  executive's  office  —  dictat- 
ing machines,  tapes,  books,  corre- 
spondence all  over  the  place.  His 
doctors  despaired,  but  Cheshire  as- 
sured them  that  work  was  his  best 
medicine.  He  certainly  seemed  to 
thrive  on  it  and,  eventually,  fit  and 
eager  to  press  on  with  the  work  up- 
on which  his  heart  was  set,  he  was 
able  to  return  to  active  life  in  the 
outside  world. 

A  third  Home  was  actually 
founded  before  Cheshire  left  the 
hospital,  and  from  then  on  the  chain 
began  extending  in  all  directions, 
west  into  Wales  and  north  into  Scot- 
land. In  1955  a  plea  came  for 
Cheshire  to  organize  Homes  in 
India.  Then  followed  Homes  in 
Malaya,  Nigeria,  Jordan,  Sierra 
Leone,  Morocco,  Hong  Kong, 
Ethiopia,  and  Portugal. 

Today  there  are  53  Homes  in 
Britain  and  56  in  over  twenty  coun- 
tries overseas,  including  Canada, 
the  Philippines,  Chile,  and  Argen- 
tina. In  January,  1971,  a  committee 
was  formed  in  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a 
Cheshire  Home  —  a  permanent 
home  for  physically  handicapped 
young  adults  of  normal  intelligence. 
Here  they  would  live,  work,  and 
play  in  congenial,  family-like  en- 
vironment for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

Remember  old  Arthur  Dykes' 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Twisted 


Minds! 


By  Gaines  S.  Dobbins 


A  GROUP  OF  seminary  students  went  with  me  to  conduct  services 
in  a  nearby  institution  for  the  mentally  ill.  The  inmates  repre- 
sented all  stages  of  mental  derangement,  from  the  mildly  schizo- 
phrenic to  the  violently  psychotic.  In  conversation  with  the 
superintendent,  I  asked,  "Do  you  believe  in  demon  possession?" 

"I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean  by  'demon,'  "  he  replied,  "but  I'm 
quite  sure  that  many  of  these  inmates  are  'possessed/  —  their  minds 
have  become  twisted  out  of  self-control/' 

"Twisted,  possessed  minds"  —  the  description  applies  to  many  per- 
sons both  in  and  out  of  mental  hospitals.  Observing  or  reviewing 
their  abnormal  behavior,  we  ask,  "What  on  earth  possesses  them?" 
How  explain  senseless  murders  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  Manson  and 
his  girl  associates?  How  account  for  assassinations,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Kennedy  brothers?  How  understand  the  behavior  of  the  "hippie 
freaks"  who  indulge  in  drug  abuse?  By  what  mental  processes  do 
men  bring  themselves  to  steal,  rob,  kill,  not  always  for  money  but 
just  for  "thrills"?  Why  do  men  and  women  imagine  themselves  to  be 
what  they  are  not  and  "play  act"  bizarre  characters?  Why  do  other- 
wise normal  persons  sometimes  go  into  "temper  tantrums"  described 
as  being  "beside  themselves"?  Why  do  persons  become  compulsive  — 
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impelled  by  apparently  irresistible  impulse  to  behave  illogically?  Why 
do  persons  destroy  themselves,  by  a  sudden  act  of  violence  or  by  a 
slow  process  of  self-destruction? 

No  Simple  Answer 

It  is  an  over-simplification  to  say  that  in  all  these  cases  they  are 
"possessed  by  the  devil."  There  are  cases  in  which  this  seems  to  be  a 
valid  explanation  —  persons  who  have  so  committed  themselves  to 
evil  that  their  minds  are  twisted  to  confuse  bad  with  good,  to 
rationalize  crime  as  being  justified,  to  see  in  immoral  and  destructive 
behavior  a  way  of  self-realization.  Rarely  do  such  persons  blame 
themselves;  they  put  the  blame  on  others  or  society  as  a  whole. 

Yet  there  are  other  categories  of  misbehavior  which  "devil  posses- 
sion" does  not  fit.  Persons  with  good  basic  moral  standards  "go  off 
the  deep  end,"  "lose  their  marbles,"  "blow  their  top,"  "fall  apart," 
"pull  the  plug,"  "push  the  panic  button,"  —  descriptions  that  fit 
behavior  aberrations  that  fall  short  of  criminal  insanity. 

How  are  we  to  understand  and  deal  with  persons  who  "get  off 
the  beam"?  Looking  in  the  mirror,  you  may  discover  someone  who 
belongs  in  this  classification!  The  first  step,  therefore,  would  be  to 
refuse  to  sit  in  judgment  and  condemn  your  fellow  travelers  as  hope- 
lessly "possessed  of  the  devil"  or  incurably  "crazy."  The  mind  is  a 
marvelously  complex  and  delicate  instrument  and  it  would  be 
miraculous  if  it  did  not  sometimes  "get  out  of  whack." 

The  next  step  is  to  seek  understanding.  Back  of  abnormality  of 
thinking  and  behaving,  "there's  a  reason."  This  is  not  to  condone 
wrongdoing  but  to  cultivate  the  compassion  of  Christ  who  sought  to 
prevent  and  to  relieve,  not  to  obstracize  or  condemn. 

A  third  step  is  to  protect  —  to  join  forces  with  those  who  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  in  institutions  or  agencies 
of  family  and  community  care  for  the  incipiently  mentally  ill  who  do 
not  need  to  be  institutionalized.  Often  such  "tender  loving  care"  under 
competent  medical  guidance  will  bring  restoration  to  normalcy. 

The  fourth  step  is  prevention  —  the  providing  of  environmental 
conditions  that  will  forestall  mental  and  moral  breakdown.  Much 
attention  is  being  given  to  mental  and  moral  perversion  that  has  its 
roots  in  unfortunate  childhood.  Children  pf  broken  homes,  children 
who  are  unwanted  and  unloved,  children  who  feel  rejected  by  their 
peers,  children  deprived  of  moral  and  spiritual  anchorage,  children 
too  severely  or  too  negligently  disciplined  may  for  these  and  other 
reasons  develop  neurotic  trends  that  unrelieved  will  lead  to  anti- 
social or  psychotic  behavior. 

Reprinted  from  the  Alabama  Baptist  with  permission 
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Every  Mind  is  Susceptible 

The  conclusion  to  such  studies  is  that  all  minds  are  liable  to  become 
twisted.  Heredity,  environment,  and  choice  are  influences  too  power- 
ful for  any  to  escape. 

All  are,  more  or  less,  "possessed"  by  unavoidable  parental  ex- 
ample, by  inescapable  environmental  influences,  by  willful  decisions 
under  dictation  of  self-centered  desires.  It  is,  therefore,  literally 
true  that  "all  have. sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God"  (Romans 
3:23).  This  is  the  supreme  human  tragedy:  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  we  are  all  destined  to  "miss  the  mark"  and  to  be  "deprived  of 
the  divine  splendour"  (NEB).  Minds  refined  by  culture  and  minds 
coarsened  by  debasement  have  in  common  the  lostness  that  comes 
through  separation  from  God,  with  life  wasted  and  cast  out  into  an 
eternal  garbage  heap  (Gehenna). 

Paul  confessed  that  he  once  had  a  twisted  mind.  He  thought  he 
was  doing  the  will  of  God  when  he  persecuted  and  murdered  Chris- 
tians. His  cry  has  been  and  is  being  echoed  by  countless  multitudes, 
"who  can  rescue  me  .  .  .  ?"  His  answer  is  like  that  of  countless  others, 
"God  alone,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord!  Thanks  be  to  God!" 
(Romans  7:25  NEB). 

Henry  Drummond  preached  a  sermon  which  he  titled,  "The  power 
of  a  new  affection."  A  popular  radio  preacher  has  as  the  theme  of 
his  evangelistic  sermons,  "Changed  Lives."  Is  not  this  the  "Good 
News"  for  the  mentally  disturbed  that  when  Jesus  Christ  takes  over 
his  love  restores  the  distorted  mind  to  normalcy?  Paul  found  it  so. 
For  him  to  live  had  been  Pharisaism.  A  new  love  brought  a  new  life 
so  that  he  could  say,  "For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ  .  .  ."  (Philippians 
1:21).  Once  his  master  control  was  devotion  to  Moses  and  the  law. 
Now  the  love  of  Christ  controlled  him  (2  Corinthians  5:14).  Paul's 
experience  has  been  repeated  by  men,  whose  minds  have  been  given 
health  and  balance  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ. 

Christians  Can  Help 

Psychiatry  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  recent  years  in  dealing 
with  mental  illness.  Types  of  illness  have  been  diagnosed  and 
methods  of  treatment  have  been  devised.  Hospitals  are  overcrowded 
with  patients  suffering  from  mental  and  emotional  conditions  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  mild  upsets  to  psychotic  onsets.  Their  needs 
vary  from  therapeutic  counseling  to  protracted  hospitalization. 

A  classic  example  of  personality  disintegration  leading  to  disaster 
is  seen  in  Shakespeare's  tragic  story  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Macbeth  has 
sought  the  service  of  a  physician  for  his  conscience-crazed  wife: 

Macbeth:  How  does  your  patient,  doctor? 
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Doctor:  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macbeth:  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doctor:  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

The  doctor  spoke  truly  except  at  one  point:  Lady  Macbeth  cannot 
cure  herself.  Her  deep  difficulty  is  that  she  cannot  forgive  herself. 
Her  hope  of  recovery  would  be  to  unburden  herself,  to  seek  and 
find  divine  forgiveness,  to  rest  her  case  with  him  who  came  "to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost." 

Here  is  a  field  of  Christian  witness  and  service  too  long  ne- 
glected—  the  prevention  and  untangling  of  twisted  minds.  Churches 
and  Christians  devoting  themselves  to  this  ministry  may  prove 
invaluable  allies  to  medical  specialists  in  this  vast  and  increasing  field 
of  human  need.  This,  too,  is  evangelism  sanctioned  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  who  restored  to  mental  health  those  with  twisted  and 
"possessed"  minds,  so  that  like  the  Gaderene  they  could  sit  at  his 
feet,  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds  ( Luke  8:35). 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  8:26  ff. 

1.  It's  been  said  that  if  there  were  no  God,  man  would  have  to 
invent  him.  Could  the  same  be  said  of  the  Devil?  What  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  demons  could  you  cite? 

2.  Does  a  warped  mind  differ  from  one  that  merely  misunderstands? 
How? 

3.  If  a  healthy  mind  can  become  twisted,  what  are  some  important 
ingredients  of  mental  health? 
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An  amazing  adventure 


Captain  Alexander 
and  the  Wateree  \ 


CAPTAIN  Alexander  was  skipper 
of  the  gunboat  Wateree.  And 
while  in  command  he  fought  one  of 
the  strangest  fights  in  naval  history. 
He  used  the  most  peculiar  ammuni- 
tion. In  the  Navy's  official  records 
the  ship  is  listed  as  lost  in  action,  but 
it  was  lost  before  the  action  ever 
began. 

The  wooden  ship  was  built  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
came  too  late  to  be  sent  against  the 
South.  It  was  too  out-of-date  to  have 
been  of  any  use  anyway,  since  the 
ironclads  had  outmoded  everything 
except  themselves. 

But  she  was  a  ship.  So  she  was 
given  to  Captain  Alexander  with  a 
crew  and  two  small  cannons.  Her 
captain's  orders  were  to  head  for  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  and 
act  as  a  morale  builder  for  the  shaky 
Chilean  government. 
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By  Enola  Chamberlin 


So,  her  two  huge,  box-covered 
paddle  wheels  on  her  sides  churned 
the  strange  waters  to  the  south.  She 
drifted  down  the  east  coast  of  the 
Americas,  skirted  around  The  Horn 
and  wound  up  at  Aconaqua,  Chile. 

The  trip,  involving  many  stops, 
had  taken  two  years.  And  for  an- 
other year,  with  both  crew  and  cap- 
tain growing  restless  and  eager  to  go 
home,  the  Wateree  languished  in 
the  Chilean  harbor.  The  Captain, 
hoping  for  a  reprieve,  sent  word  to 
his  commander  that  the  ship  was  in 
need  of  repairs.  He  asked  permission 
to  bring  her  home.  The  permission 
was  granted.  The  Captain  sat  in  his 
cabin  reading  orders  to  bring  the 
ship  to  Pensacola,  Florida.  What  a 
relief!  He'd  get  started  at  once! 

But  as  he  stood  up  he  noticed 
that  the  cabin  lamp  was  swinging 
back  and   forth.   He  was  anchored 


well  inside  the  bay,  and  there  was 
no  wind.  There  could  be  but  one 
cause:  a  submarine  earthquake!  He 
rushed  on  deck.  The  water  of  the 
bay  was  rapidly  rushing  seaward, 
leaving  the  harbor  bottom  exposed. 
He  tried  to  swing  the  ship  around, 
cut  the  anchor.  To  no  avail.  In  min- 
utes she  was  aground  in  the  mud. 

Then  a  great  incoming  wave 
struck;  it  broke  over  the  ship's  stern 
and  did  considerable  damage;  it 
washed  everything  loose  and  took 
three  seamen  overboard.  But  the 
wave  did  not  pass  on.  It  carried  the 
ship  with  it. 

On  and  on  the  almost  flat-bot- 
tomed craft,  along  with  many  others, 
raced  inland  where  no  ship  was  ever 
supposed  to  be.  Two  full  miles  these 
outraged  vessels  were  flung  along. 
They  ended  up  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
cliff.  No  more  men  were  lost  but  the 
Wateree,  as  well  as  the  others,  were 
wrecks,  and  most  of  them  would 
never  float  again. 

CAPTAIN  Alexander  took  stock 
of  the  situation.  The  ship  it- 
self would  lie  where  it  was  forever. 
But  she  still  carried  cargo,  instru- 
ments, many  things  which  could  be 
salvaged.  Being  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  its  people,  he  knew 
that,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  thieves 
would  be  there  en  masse  to  plunder, 
loot,  and  kill.  He  armed  his  men 
with  pistols  and  told  them  to  fire,  at 
first  anyway,  only  to  warn  the  looters 
away.  But  the  looters  didn't  take  the 
warning.  Hundreds  of  them  arrived. 
They  climbed  the  sides  of  the 
Wateree  only  to  be  beaten  back  time 
and  again  by  the  weary  crew. 


This  could  not  go  on.  When  the 
looters  assembled  out  of  pistol  shot 
range  and  talked  together,  the  Cap- 
tain knew  they  were  getting  ready 
to  rush  the  ship.  Desperate,  he  or- 
dered the  two  cannons  loaded.  The 
gun  crew  found  powder,  but  the  shot 
was  hopelessly  buried  beneath 
splintered  wreckage. 

It  was  then  that  Captain  Alex- 
ander had  a  thought  and  came  to  a 
decision  which  should  make  him  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  most 
resourceful  men  ever  to  stride  a  deck. 
He  ordered  hard,  round  balls  of 
cheese  to  be  brought  from  the  galley. 
With  these  in  the  cannon  he  waited 
until  the  looters  started  a  concerted 
rush  toward  the  ship. 

"Fire!"  the  Captain  shouted. 

The  cannons  roared.  The  cheese 
balls  skipped  over  the  sand.  Men 
went  rolling  like  pins  in  a  bowling 
alley.  They  were  only  bruised  — 
shocked.  They  leaped  up,  scurried 
away.  Then  they  realized  that  what 
had  been  fired  at  them  was  merely 
cheese  which  had  scattered  every- 
where. Again  they  gathered,  talking, 
gesticulating  wildly. 

The  captain  figured  they  were 
planning  another  attack.  Again  he 
ordered  his  men  to  fire.  Again  the 
round  cheese  balls  skipped  over  the 
sand.  Again  the  would-be  looters 
were  bowled  over.  Again  they  got 
up. 

But  this  time  they'd  had  enough, 
even  of  cheese.  They  dispersed,  to 
bother  the  ship  no  more.  Captain 
Alexander  had  won  his  only  fight 
from  a  wrecked  vessel  stranded  on 
land.  And  he'd  done  it  with  powder 
and  cheese.  ■  ■ 
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Tuskegee 


Remembers  Carver! 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


YES,  Tuskegee  Institute  remembers  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver  —  and  it  should. 

Before  Carver  faced  his  initial  class  at  the  Institute  in  1896,  few 
had  ever  heard  of  the  obscure  whistle-stop  known  as  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama. But  Tuskegee  Institute  was  even  more  obscure.  Envisioned  by 
Lewis  Adams,  a  former  slave;  and  George  W.  Campbell,  a  former  slave- 
master,  the  school  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Alabama,  on  February  12,  1881.  Booker  T.  Washington  was  sum- 
moned as  the  first  principal  on  July  4  of  that  same  year.  Those  early 
years  were  ones  of  struggle,  misunderstanding,  hardship;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  Booker  T.  Washington  the  infant  school 
would  have  perished  while  still  in  the  cradle.  Then  Carver  was  sum- 
moned from  his  alma  mater,  the  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  where 
he  had  earned  his  master's  and  had  joined  the  faculty. 

By  the  end  of  Carver's  first  year,  his  class  had  expanded  from 
thirteen  reluctant  students  to  a  crowded  room  of  seventy-six  eager 
students.  And  within  another  score  of  years,  the  former  slave  who  had 
been  traded  for  a  horse,  was  making  headlines  around  the  world;  and 
Tuskegee  was  becoming  almost  as  well  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  fact  is  pointed  out  by  an  experience  that  happened  to  my 
mother.  Determined  to  take  a  special  course  in  pottery  in  order  to  be 
better   equipped   to    teach   the   subject   in    Kenya,    she    enrolled   at 
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Carver's  bust  was  designed  and  made  by  Wolfgang  George  Thomas  of  At- 
lanta. The  Doctor  had  not  been  consulted  because  of  fears  that  he  might 
refuse.  Nonetheless,  he  appeared  at  the  unveiling  and  wore  the  same  suit 
he  had  worn  at  his  graduation  from  Ames  over  forty  years  earlier.  As  then, 
he  had  a  fresh  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 
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Tuskegee  —  being  the  first  white  woman  to  do  so.  A  product  of  the 
Ogles  and  Watsons,  she  belonged  to  Scotland  as  much  as  Bobbie 
Burns.  But  the  conductor  on  the  train  knew  nothing  of  her  ancestors. 
All  he  could  see  was  her  curly  brown  hair,  a  brown  eye  (the  other 
was  blue),  and  a  ticket  to  Tuskegee.  He  also  knew  that  Tuskegee  was 
an  all-negro  school.  To  him  the  evidence  of  her  race  was  as  clear  as 
the  pounding  of  the  carriage  wheels.  And  so,  without  even  scratching 
his  gray  head,  he  ordered  her  into  the  Jim  Crow  car  —  an  event  that 
pleased  her  immensely  and  kept  her  chuckling  the  rest  of  her  life 
While  taking  classes,  she  and  Dr.  Carver  became  close  friends  and 
the  two  of  them  went  to  the  Lord  with  many  a  mutual  request. 

TODAY  as  one  walks  the  manicured  grounds  which  spread  over 
5,000  acres  and  which  contain  150  buildings,  he  feels  a  sense  of 
pride  and  satisfaction.  The  trim  walks  filled  with  students  help  one  to 
realize  that  the  dreams  of  a  man  like  Booker  T.  Washington  can  come 
to  pass.  But  no  one  can  step  onto  the  campus  without  feeling  the 
influence  of  another  giant,  Dr.  Carver.  His  personality  and  ideals 
dominate  the  place;  and  this  pleases  everyone  including  the  ad- 
ministration and  nearly  one  thousand  employees. 

The  building  that  pinpoints  the  memory  of  the  famous  scientist 
is,  of  course,  the  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER  MUSEUM. 
Erected  in  1938,  it  contains  much  of  the  memorabilia  connected  wi*h 
Carver's  work.  His  love  affair  with  nature,  and  especially  the  peanut, 
is  evident  the  moment  one  opens  the  door. 

Born  into  slavery  in  southwestern  Missouri  in  I860*,  young 
George  did  not  have  a  last  name.  But  since  his  owner,  Moses  Carver, 
who  had  purchased  his  mother  from  Colonel  Grant  for  $700  was 
unusually  kind  to  him,  he  was  often  called  Carver's  George. 

Everything  was  going  well  on  the  fertile  Carver  farm  when  sud- 
denly Mary  and  her  infant  son  were  kidnapped  and  taken  to  Arkansas. 
Thoroughly  alarmed,  Carver  sent  a  Mr.  Bently  in  pursuit  —  promising 
him  forty  acres  of  timberland  and  a  race  horse  if  he  brought  them 
back.  In  time  Bently  returned  with  the  announcement:  "Ain't  seen 
no  trace  of  yer  slave  girl  and  I  done  looked  everywhere."  Then  as  he 
stomped  the  snow  from  his  boots,  he  added:  "But  I  did  find  the  boy. 
I  guess  he  yelled  too  much.  A  couple  of  women  had  him." 

Carver  was  grateful  and  handed  him  the  reins  of  Pacer  who  was 
worth  about  $300.  The  Carvers  placed  him  in  a  tiny  bed  near  his 
elder  brother  Jim  and  nursed  him  through  his  whooping  cough.  The 
Carvers  treated  Mary's  sons  as  their  own.  They  provided  good  food, 
books,  and  clothing.  It  was  on  this  farm  that  George  got  into  the 
habit  of  rising  at  four  in  the  morning  in  order  to  do  the  chores.  It 
was  also  here  that  he  began  his  romance  with   nature,   especially 
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The  George  Washington  Carver  Museum  was  authorized  by  the  trustees  in 
1938  and  was  formally  dedicated  by  Henry  Ford  in  1941. 


flowers. 

The  story  of  his  education  is  an  interesting  story  of  survival  against 
almost  impossible  odds.  But  that  story  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article. 


WHEN  George  Washington  Carver  —  he  had  assumed  his 
master's  name  and  chosen  the  middle  one  for  himself  —  first 
came  to  Tuskegee,  he  was  appalled  by  the  poverty  of  the  people  and 
especially  that  of  the  tenant  farmers.  Night  after  night  he  thought  of 
their  unpainted,  saddleback-roofed  shacks;  and  as  he  thought  he  got 
on  his  knees  and  prayed.  He  felt  certain  that  the  rich  soil  of  Alabama 
could  yield  more  crops  than  it  was  presently  providing.  Soon  he  was 
rummaging  through  garbage  heaps  for  old  bottles  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  laboratory  where  he  could  study  the  soil.  Then  he  began  to 
mail  bulletins  with  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  Soon  he  had  de- 
veloped a  cotton  bush  that  produced  275  bolls.  This  was  in  vivid 
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contrast  to  many  a  bush  that  produced  only  two  bolls.  He  also 
zoomed  the  sweet  potato  yield  from  thirty-seven  to  266  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

The  intrigued  farmers  dubbed  him  "The  Wizard."  They  studied 
his  bulletins  as  a  devout  Christian  studies  the  New  Testament.  Then, 
fearing  the  boll  weevil,  Carver  encouraged  farmers  to  grow  peanuts. 
And  this  they  did.  They  raised  millions  and  millions  of  them.  But 
alas,  there  was  no  market  for  the  peanut! 

"We  want  cotton,"  said  the  buyers,  "not  peanuts." 

Carver  was  dismayed,  but  not  disheartened.  The  reason  there  was 
no  market  for  the  peanut,  he  decided,  was  because  the  buyers  did 
not  know  its  value.  And  so,  determined  to  find  the  secrets  of  the 
peanut,  Carver  began  to  get  up  at  3  a.m.  instead  of  4  a.m.  so  that  he 
could  walk  through  the  woods  and  think  and  pray. 

"I  asked  the  Great  Creator  what  the  universe  was  made  for. 

*  'Ask  for  something  more  in  keeping  with  that  little  mind  of 
yours/  He  replied. 

"What  was  man  made  for? 

4  'Little  man,  you  want  to  know  too  much.  Cut  down  the  extent  of 
your  request  and  improve  the  intent/ 

"Then  I  told  the  Creator  I  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  peanut. 
He  replied  that  my  mind  was  too  small  to  know  all  about  the  peanut." 

But  the  Lord  did  help  him  to  learn  a  few  things  about  the  peanut 
and  he  startled  the  world  with  his  discoveries.  Altogether,  he  produced 
over  two  hundred  items  from  it.  These  included  such  useful  things  as: 
mayonnaise,  cheese,  buttermilk,  blackberry  punch,  oleo-margarine, 
face  powder,  shampoo,  and  even  gasoline.  The  eye-popping  list  seems 
altogether  incredible! 

Today,  one  can  see  his  laboratory  and  samples  of  his  products  in 
the  museum.  One  can  also  see  his  paintings  —  painted  with  colors 
he  developed  from  the  soil.  Indeed,  the  building  is  so  crammed  with 
the  items  he  produced  and  which  were  close  to  him,  that  one  wishes 
one  could  spend  a  week  with  them. 

FROM  the  museum  I  went  over  to  the  library.  There,  on  the  upper 
floor,  is  a  room  filled  with  his  correspondence.  His  letters  have 
now  been  annotated  and  they  fill  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
boxes.  When  I  asked  if  I  could  see  and  photograph  a  letter  or  two, 
I  was  handed  an  index.  Scanning  the  list  quickly,  I  noticed  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  Teddy's 
death. 

In  a  moment  the  letter  was  before  me  and  under  the  camera.  That 
letter  seems  to  leap  with  the  personality  of  Carver.  As  a  world  cele- 
brity, he  wrote  to  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  And  when  he  wrote, 
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he  wrote  casually  for  he  was  a  simple  man.  Also,  Carver  did  not 
believe  in  waste;  and  so  this  letter,  written  to  the  most  powerful  name 
known  in  America  at  that  time,  was  written  on  the  back  of  another 
letter,  and  in  lead  pencil! 

The  boxes  in  that  room  are  filled  with  such  things  and  as  one 
glances  through  those  letters  he  feels  as  if  he  is  glancing  through 
a  book  of  history  showing  what  God  can  do  with  a  man  who  will  turn 
his  talents  and  energies  over  to  him. 

George  Washington  Carver  hated  sham  with  the  same  intensity 
that  he  loved  the  Lord.  Because  of  this,  he  insisted  bn  wearing  used 
clothes;  and  although  his  friends  bought  him  dozens  of  ties,  he  never 
wore  them.  He  preferred  to  wear  the  ties  that  he  had  made  himself 
so  that  he  could  test  the  dyes  he  had  created.  And  once  when  a 
reporter  referred  to  him  as  a  "toothless  old  man,"  he  corrected  the 
story  by  saying:  "If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  I  could  have 
proved  I  am  not  toothless.  I  had  my  teeth  right  in  my  pocket  all 
the  time." 

Carver  never  earned  over  $1,500  a  year,  for  he  refused  to  take  any 
royalties  from  his  inventions  and  discoveries.  But  so  frugal  was  he, 
that  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  he  had  accumulated  $33,000!  This 
money  —  every  cent  of  it  —  he  donated  to  establish  the  Carver 
Foundation.  Many  at  Tuskegee  remember  the  man.  I  talked  to  the 
wife  of  his  personal  physician.  These  people  all  remember  the  glow 
of  his  Christian  testimony,  and  they  continue  to  be  influenced  by  that 
glow. 

Carver's  favorite  book  was  the  Bible,  and  his  favorite  song  was 
"Climbing  Jacob's  Ladder."  He  refused  to  marry,  for  he  was  "too 
busy."  Helping  others  was  the  dominating  theme  of  his  life.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  on  January  5,  1943,  reached  the  world,  the 
world  wept.  The  chaplain's  funeral  text  was  quite  appropriate:  "For 
God  so  loved  the  world." 

Carver  was  buried  near  his  old  friend,  Booker  T.  Washington.  And 
by  his  grave  there  is  a  lovely  cement  bench  on  which  one  can  sit  and 
meditate.  Today,  a  lovely  chapel  with  a  towering  cross  stands  nearby. 
And  as  one  views  that  beautiful  building,  he  immediately  thinks  of 
Carver.  It  stands  as  an  appropriate  symbol  of  his  life! 

*  On  July  14,  1943,  President  Roosevelt  signed  into  law  a  bill  unanimously 
passed  by  Congress  authorizing  a  national  monument  in  honor  of  George 
Washington  Carver.  This  magnificent  place  is  now  open  to  the  public  at 
Diamond,  Missouri. 


"Luck"  is  a  very  good  word  if  you  put  a  P  before  it.— Anon. 
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Outer  and  Inner  Space 


WHEN  YOU  see  men  walking 
on  the  moon  on  your  tele- 
vision screen,  does  it  seem  rather 
old  hat  to  you  now?  Has  some  of 
the  initial  newness  worn  off?  If  so, 
think  back  just  a  short  time  ago, 
and  you'll  remember  how  you 
thought  of  a  moon  walk  as  the 
miracle  of  this  century.  Right?  Even 
if  reading  about  a  command  module 
and  space  capsule  doesn't  seem  too 
different  from  reading  about  a  jet 
plane  or  automobile,  wouldn't  you 
perk  up  and  take  notice  if  one  of 
the  astronauts,  on  his  own,  did 
something  unusual  —  like  taking 
communion  on  the  moon? 

Buzz  Aldrin,  the  second  man  ever 
to  walk  on  the  moon,  did  just  that. 
He  took  communion  on  the  moon. 
Of  course,  he's  a  Christian,  and  he 
wished  to  symbolize  his  thought  that 
God  was  also  revealing  himself  on 
the  moon.  But  what  a  unique  way  to 
do  it! 

Before  Buzz  started  off  on  his 
famous  moon  walk,  he  opened  up  a 
plastic  bag  in  which  was  stored 
bread  and  wine.  Later  he  explained 
that  there  was  just  enough  gravity 
up  there  so  that  the  wine  could  be 
poured.  Before  he  partook  of  his 
lunar  eucharist,  he  read  from  a  se- 
lected passage  in  the  Bible. 
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I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches. 
Whoever  remains  in  me,  and  I  in 
him,  will  bear  much  fruit;  for  you 
can  do  nothing  without  me  (John 
15:5  TEV). 

This  astronaut  who  was  willing  to 
brave  a  trip  to  the  moon  recognized 
the  need  not  only  to  conquer  outer 
space  but  inner  space  as  well.  What 
is  inner  space?  Isn't  it  the  thoughts 
we  think,  the  prayers  we  pray,  and 
the  good  or  evil  we  hide  in  our 
hearts?  Yet,  you  might  prefer  to 
claim  your  inner  space  as  a  private 
inner  sanctum.  Each  of  us  harbors 
within  his  heart  ideas  and  thoughts 
and  visions  no  other  person  ever 
knows  about.  How  many  people 
know  the  real  you?  If  you  are  per- 
fectly honest,  you'll  have  to  say  "no 
one."  Yet,  God  knows  your  most 
secret  desires  and  aspirations,  your 
fine  and  not-so-fine  thoughts.  Only 
he  ever  knows  you  this  well.  From 
him  no  secrets  are  hid. 

The  Real  Problems  Lie  Within 

Although  many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  conquering  outer 
space,  our  real  problems  in  this 
world  are  all  related  to  inner  space. 
One  problem  is  that  the  more  we 
advance  scientifically  the  less  some 


of  our  top  thinkers  believe  we  need 
God.  Some  think  God  is  obsolete! 
But  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Man  wants  to  progress  and  solve 
his  problems  by  himself  without 
consulting  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  is  where  he  makes  a 
grave  mistake.  Once  I  had  to  drive 
past  a  small  welding  shop  to  get 
to  my  place  of  work.  On  its  exterior 
was  a  little  saying  that  always  caught 
my  eye.  "We  can  mend  anything 
but  a  broken  heart."  God  can  not 
only  mend  a  broken  heart,  he  can 
also  cure  a  corrupt  human  heart, 
melt  a  hard  heart,  and  recall  a  heart 
that  has  temporarily  gone  astray. 
Only  God  can  make  human  beings 
like  a  substantial  home  —  built  upon 
a  solid  foundation.  Unless  men  have 
this  kind  of  foundation,  they  are 
going  to  make  a  mess  of  things. 

Why  is  it  important  for  us  to 
control  our  own  inner  space?  Here 
are  some  thoughts  to  ponder: 

The  world  is  made  up  of  nations, 
states,  cities,  and  rural  areas,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  also  consists  of  millions 
of  individual  persons.  Each  of  these 
has  an  "outer  space"  (the  exterior  he 
presents  to  others)  and  an  "inner 
space"  (the  real  person  underneath) . 
And  always,  inner  space  has  a  great 
effect  on  outer  space.  In  order  for  a 
person  to  live  a  good  life  outwardly, 
he  must  have  inward  goodness  — 
and,  to  some  degree  at  least,  be  at 
peace  with  himself. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
strongest  unit  in  the  world  is  not 
the  nation,  but  the  family.  And  fami- 
lies are  composed  of  individuals.  The 
inner  feelings  and  thoughts  and  de- 


sires of  each  member  affect  all  the 
other  members.  If  family  units 
could  solve  their  inner  space  prob- 
lems, we  would  have  much  less  need 
to  get  away  from  each  other. 

Just  as  the  astronauts  must  face  up 
to  the  possibility  that  they  may  not 
make  it  back  to  earth  from  a  trip 
to  outer  space  or  the  moon,  so  we 
must  be  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
any  day  could  be  our  last  day  on 
earth.  When  we  get  our  inner  space 
under  control,  we  realize  that  death 
is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning,  and 
that  we  need  no  longer  fear  it.  Then 
we  want  more  and  more  to  meet  him 
face  to  face  and  share  in  the  glorious 
new  life  which  awaits  his  people. 

If  you  are  a  Christian,  you  know 
what  it  is  to  wish  fervently  to  share 
the  joy  you've,  found  with  others. 
But  even  a  Christian  can  have 
trouble  in  his  inner  space,  and  he 
has  to  straighten  out  his  problems  — 
mainly  by  turning  them  over  to  and 
by  trusting  God  —  before  he  can 
really  help  another  human  being. 

There  is  a  dark  side  of  the  moon, 
and  our  inner  space  knows  one  also, 
but  we  do  not  have  to  remain 
ignorant  as  to  how  we  can  illumine 
our  interior  darkness.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  let  Jesus  Christ  become  the 
Master  Control  which  regulates  our 
inner  space. 

Buzz  Aldrin  once  said,  "there  are 
many  of  us  in  the  NASA  program 
who  do  trust  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing ( in  outer  space )  is  part  of  God's 
eternal  plan  for  man."  Yet  God  is 
even  more  interested  in  what  we  are 
doing  about  our  own  inner  space, 
and  he  is  always  eager  to  help  us 
master  it.  —Shirley  M.  Dever 
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The  Pool 


By  Irma  Hegel 


Compassion  is  awakened  by  a  helpless,  beaten  child 


MIRIAM  Haynes  watched  old 
Joginder  Lai's  browned  fingers 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  soil  as  he 
planted  the  last  of  the  calla  lilies 
beside  the  pool.  They  must  have  the 
most  beautiful  garden  in  all  of 
Florida  now  with  the  natural  body 
of  water  flanked  by  moss-grown  oak 
and  cypress  and  a  profusion  of 
tropical  flowers  and  bushes.  The 
bright-colored  flowers  were  reflected 
in  the  still  water.  Birds  twittered 
among  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
Miriam  was  proud  of  her  landscap- 
ing so  in  keeping  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  white-pillared  house 
beyond  the  buttonwoods. 

She  looked  up  to  see  her  husband 
striding  down  the  flagstone  path. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  slender  and 
scholarly-looking  with  a  high  fore- 
head   and    dark    intense    eyes.    At 
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thirty,  he  was  already  a  state  judge. 
Miriam  waved  toward  her  pool. 
"Isn't  it  lovely?"  She  cried. 

Paul  extended  a  yellow  telegram. 
"The  detectives  have  finally  found 
my  sister's  daughter,  Miriam." 

She  felt  her  heart  pounding  be- 
neath her  light  voile  blouse.  "Are 
you  sure?" 

"The  identification  is  positive." 

"What  about  your  sister  Karen?" 
Miriam  asked. 

"Karen  has  been  dead  six  years. 
He's  dead,  too."  Paul  did  not  dig- 
nify his  brother-in-law  with  a  name. 
The  old  wound  was  flaring.  Nine 
years  ago  Karen  had  eloped  with  a 
carnival  performer.  Later  she  had 
written  her  parents  that  she  had  a 
daughter.  Frantically,  the  elder 
Haynes  had  tried  to  trace  the  letter 
and  bring  both  their  daughter  and 
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new  granddaughter  home.  The 
search  had  gone  on  until  both  had 
died  when  Paul  had  continued  the 
seemingly  fruitless  endeavor.  "I'm 
going  to  Jacksonville  to  get  her," 
he  continued.  "It's  a  police  case  — 
child  neglect  and  abuse.  Emily  must 
have  suffered  horribly  all  these 
years." 

"You're  bringing  Emily  here?" 
Miriam  choked. 

"Certainly.  Get  dressed.  Pack 
your  bag." 

"I  can't,  really  I  can't,  Paul.  A 
room  must  be  prepared,  proper 
clothes  purchased." 

Paul's  dark  eyes  regarded  her 
coldly.  They  did  that  so  often  now. 
"I'd  thought  —  oh,  never  mind  —  do 


as  you  wish.  But  make  sure  you 
spare  no  expense  in  getting  every- 
thing she  needs." 

"You're  not  leaving  now?" 
Miriam  demanded.  "The  Evan  Whal- 
lons'  dinner  is  tonight." 

"Send  the  Whallons  the  proper 
regrets,  and  have  Bryson  bring  the 
car  around  in  twenty  minutes." 

Miriam  knew  Paul  was  irritated. 
Did  he  think  they  could  change  the 
whole  pattern  of  their  lives  for  his 
sister's  child?  They'd  been  childless 
during  the  five  years  of  their  mar- 
riage. Emily  would  be  eight  and  the 
thought  of  a  child  at  that  most  diffi- 
cult age  filled  her  with  terror.  And 
they  would  have  to  explain  Emily 
to  their  friends  which  would  bring 
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up  the  whole  wretched  scandal  of 
Karen  again.  Probably  Emily  would 
run  through  their  beautiful  land- 
scaped garden  ripping  out  prized 
flowers  and  trying  the  patience  of 
servants  accustomed  only  to  two 
adults. 

In  twenty  minutes  Paul,  suitcase 
in  hand,  was  ready  to  leave.  Still 
angry  or  maybe  nr  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  he  did  not  even  kiss  her.  It 
was  as  if  a  wall  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them.  The  car  door  shut.  The 
sleek  black  car  rolled  down  the 
drive. 

ENTERING  the  dark  cool  house, 
Miriam  saw  Alberta  Craegar, 
their  plump  German  cook,  wiping 
her  eyes  with  a  corner  of  her  apron. 
"So  Karen's  child  is  coming  here! 
Ach,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  Mrs. 
Haynes.  I  know  how  happy  you 
must  be." 

"I  am  terrified.  What  do  I  know 
about  an  eight-year-old  girl?  I  never 
even  had  a  sister." 

The  round  blue  eyes  of  the  cook 
beamed  at  her.  "You  haf  the  love 
of  God,  so  you  love  his  children.  Iss 
all  you  need,  nicht  wahr?" 

I'm  not  even  on  speaking  terms 
with  God,  Miriam  thought.  She  and 
Paul  were  members  of  the  South 
Church.  The  Haynes'  endowment 
had  practically  built  the  imposing 
church  in  town.  But  only  rarely  did 
they  attend  a  service  there.  Sunday 
was  their  day  at  the  country  club. 

She  walked  off,  grateful  for  things 
to  do.  Shopping  first  —  but  what  to 
buy?  Was  Emily  large  for  her  age 
or  small?  Perhaps  small.  Paul  had 
said,  "It's  a  police  case,  child  neglect 


and  abuse."  That  seemed  highly  im- 
probable. After  all,  this  was  the  year 
1972. 

And  yet  only  last  week  at  that 
charity  bazaar,  Helen  Kromberg  had 
pleaded  that  she  join  the  church- 
women  on  a  tour  of  migrant  camps. 
"Such  child  abuse,  Miriam,"  she'd 
said.  "We  must  have  more  wide- 
spread knowledge  about  these  fami- 
lies, and  more  widespread  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  by  persons  and 
agencies  coming  in  contact  with 
them.  We  found  one  eight-year-old 
girl,  so  brutally  beaten  by  her 
foster-father  that  she  could  no 
longer  stand.  The  man  had  even 
placed  the  child's  hands  on  a  hot 
stove  to  further  punish  her.  Never 
getting  involved  permits  such  human 
tragedies  to  develop  and  perpetuate 
themselves.  We  are  equally  re- 
sponsible for  what  we  don't  do 
quite  as  much  as  for  what  we  do." 

I  didn't  want  to  get  involved  and 
now  I  am,  Miriam  thought.  All  I 
wanted  to  do  was  live  in  beauty, 
give  of  it,  and  stay  aloof  from  the 
ugly.  Surely  that  isn't  wrong.  But 
there  was  Paul's  growing  coldness 
toward  her,  his  absorption  in  in- 
terests so  alien  to  her  own.  On  his 
departure  from  home  he  hadn't  even 
kissed  her. 

The  rose-and-ivory  bedroom  had 
been  hastily  prepared  for  Emily  — 
rose  drapes  at  the  windows  to  match 
the  rose  of  the  counterpane.  Alberta, 
much  too  long  in  their  service  and 
too  much  given  to  liberties,  had 
hung  a  painting  of  Jesus  blessing  the 
children  over  the  night  table.  "Looks 
nice,  ja,  Mrs.  Haynes?  Love  is  what 
our  Emily  will  be  needing." 
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"The  room  is  beautiful,"  Miriam 
said  coldly. 

"Ach,  for  sure.  But  mitout  love 
you  see  no  beauty." 

Miriam  turned  away  and  went 
back  to  her  own  bedroom,  a  lonely 
room  this  night  without  Paul  in  the 
room  adjoining.  She  did  love  Paul. 
She  never  wanted  to  lose  him.  Of 
course,  she  must  make  an  effort  to 
like  this  daughter  of  Karen's  for  his 
sake.  How?  "Dear  God,  help  me," 
she  whispered.  "It's  been  so  long 
since  I  prayed  to  you.  You've  never 
been  a  part  of  our  marriage  or  our 
lives,  but  now  I  need  you.  I  can't 
face  this  situation  by  myself  —  I 
simply  cannot.  Please,  please,  help 
me." 


All  the  next  day  she  waited  for  a 
phone  call  from  Paul.  Nothing,  Her 
worries  mounted. 

THEN  LATE  in  the  afternoon 
the  long  black  car  swept  up  the 
drive.  Miriam's  hands  clenched.  She 
braced  herself  and  walked  slowly 
toward  the  car.  Bryson  had  jumped 
out,  opening  the  door  and  pulling 
out  Paul's  bag.  Paul  followed,  lifting 
out  the  child. 

"Dear  God,"  Miriam  murmured, 
"not  this  —  oh,  God  not  this.  In 
thy  sight  I  must  stand  condemned 
forever." 

The  child  was  emaciated  to 
skeleton-like  proportions,  more  like 
a  five-year-old   than   an   eight-year- 
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old.  Blue-black  bruises  stood  out  on 
the  pale  small  face.  Her  hands  were 
thickly  bandaged.  Emily  might  be 
that  eight-year-old  in  Helen  Krom- 
berg's  story.  "The  man  even  placed 
the  child's  hands  on  a  hot  stove  to 
further  punish  her,"  she'd  said.  Com- 
passion surged  through  Miriam  like 
an  overflowing  fountain. 

She  ran  to  the  child.  "Welcome 
home,  Emily  dear."  Don't  let  the 
child  face  the  shocked  expressions 
of  the  servants  —  not  yet.  "Would 
you  like  to  stretch  your  legs  a  bit 
after  that  long  ride?  See  the  garden 
and  the  pool?"  She  looked  plead- 
ingly up  at  her  husband.  "Please  let 
me  have  Emily  for  a  few  moments, 
Paul.  We  want  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted. Come,  darling."  She 
touched  her  fingers  gently  to  the 
pipestem  arm. 

The  child  walked  unsteadily  be- 
side her,  the  dull  eyes  unaware  of 
the  flowering  profusion  of  the 
garden.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  red 
and  gold  splendor.  The  cypresses 
beside  the  pool  were  already  dark- 
ening in  the  first  shadows  of  the 
coming  night.  The  child  looked  long 
at  the  serene  water.  "I  wonder,"  she 


said  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
"what  it  would  be  like  to  fall  in  that 
water  —  and  go  down,  down, 
down." 

Miriam  bent  down,  picked  up 
Emily  and  hugged  her  fiercely  in  her 
arms.  "Darling,  if  you  did  that,  I'd 
dive  right  in  and  bring  you  up.  I 
couldn't  bear  it,  you  see,  because  I 
love  you.  I'll  teach  you  to  swim  in 
this  pond  when  you're  stronger. 
We'll  play  ball  and  ride  about  in  a 
funny  little  rubber  boat  I  have." 
Tenderly  she  kissed  the  bruised 
cheeks,  the  lashless  eyes.  She  sat 
down  on  the  grass,  still  cradling  the 
child.  Over  and  over  she  crooned 
words  of  endearment,  promises, 
pouring  out  the  love  she  never 
thought  she  possessed. 

The  small  form  relaxed.  The 
bandaged  hands  reached  up  to  clasp 
her  neck.  Miriam  sobbed  un- 
ashamedly in  sheer  gratitude.  When 
she  looked  up  she  saw  Paul  standing 
before  them,  smiling  as  he  had  in 
the  first  days  of  their  love.  From 
over  the  precious  form  still  held  so 
close,  her  swimming  eyes  met  his. 
"Emily  is  tired,"  she  said.  "Let's 
carry  her  home  together,  Paul."  ■  ■ 


HELP  OF  THE  HELPLESS 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

words?  "Somehow  I  feel  I  must  have 
come  here  for  a  purpose."  That  pur- 
pose is  now  clear.  He  was  God's 
instrument  for  inspiring  and  enabling 
the  great-hearted  Leonard  Cheshire 
to  offer  to  the  helpless  "New  Lives 
for  Old."  ■  ■ 
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The  African  White  Man: 


Quo  Vadis? 


By  Rod  Johnson 


OUR  DC-8  Jet  was  droning  over 
the  Mediterranean  when  the 
fellow  next  to  me,  a  French  Army 
doctor,  started  to  speak.  "Don't  for- 
get about  those  expulsions.  White 
man  was  kicked  out  almost  over- 
night from  some  African  countries.,, 
I  saw  the  last  glitter  of  the  ocean 
melt  into  the  Algerian  coast  where 
I  had  spent  many  years.  Then  we 
were  over  the  bright  Sahara.  The 
doctor  said:  "Remember  the  Spanish 
settlers  in  Equatorial  Africa?  They 
had  just  a  few  weeks  to  get  out." 
After  lunch,  we  flew  over  the  wet, 
hot  jungles  of  the  Cameroon.  "And 
there  was  violence  down  there,"  my 
companion  said.  "And  in  Chad,  the 
Congo,    the   Ivory   Coast.   Indepen- 


dence often  meant  death  for  the 
whites.  Eventually,  they'll  all  have 
to  go  from  much  of  Africa." 

Was  it  true  for  Zambia  as  well? 
Zambia  received  its  independence  in 
1964,  and  visitors  get  the  impression 
that  Africanization  may  take  many 
years  here.  Certainly,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  this  country's  sense 
of  moderation.  Dr.  K.  D.  Kaunda, 
Zambia's  President  was  educated  in 
missionary  schools  and  the  Zambian 
Head  of  State  gets  along  well  with 
Christians.  There  is  an  air  of  sanity 
and  stability  about  this  nation;  at 
the  splendidly  built,  still-new,  all- 
black  National  Assembly,  for  in- 
stance, I  saw  the  painted  portrait  of 
Dr.  Kaunda  hanging  politely  next  to 


Mr.  Johnson  is  a  former  foreign  correspondent  who  now  teaches  at 
the  University  of  Colorado 
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the  picture  of  the  former  British 
governor.  English  is  still  Zambia's 
official  language,  and  you  cannot 
help  but  admire  how  the  Zambians 
—  under  black  leadership  — show 
such  a  fine  sense  of  fairness  toward 
the  whites.  While  I  was  in  the  Zam- 
bian  capital,  where  the  autos  speed 
madly  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
roads,  a  local  English  engineer  rolled 
over  in  his  car.  Had  he  been  speed- 
ing? The  man  denied  it  in  court, 
and  was  set  free.  Again  and  again, 
Zambian  courts  deny  themselves  the 
opportunity  to  put  white  men  in 
jails,  or  to  turn  down  legal  appeals. 
By  contrast,  several  other  inde- 
pendent African  nations  punish  first 
and  ask  questions  later.  A  typical 
incident  recently  took  place  on  a 
remote  road  near  Fort  Lamy,  Chad. 
Here,  a  French  architect  slowly 
drove  through  a  small  village  when 
a  little  native  girl  darted  out  of  a 
house.  Unable  to  see  her  in  time,  the 
Frenchman  slammed  on  his  brakes. 
Too  late;  the  child  was  injured.  Two 
African  companions  in  the  car 
warned  the  driver  to  keep  going. 
But  the  white  architect  was  not  one 
to  approve  of  hit-and-run  accidents. 
So  he  brought  his  vehicle  to  a  halt, 
and  sought  help  for  the  hurt 
youngster.  Unfortunately,  the  vil- 
lagers took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  They  at  once  beat  the  French 
driver  to  death. 

Proud,  Yet  Fair 

Zambians  frown  upon  such  bar- 
barism. "We  don't  want  to  be  like 
the  South  Africans,"  a  government 
official  told  me.  "We  don't  want  to 
be  like  the  Rhodesians.  There,  the 


white  man  is  always  right.  In  our 
country,  we  may  sometimes  be 
wrong."  At  the  same  time,  you  sense 
a  fierce  Zambian  pride  which  will 
mean  the  eventual  departure  of  most 
white  specialists.  Almost  every  con- 
versation I  had  with  Americans, 
Canadians,  Englishmen,  and  various 
Europeans — all  had  their  undercur- 
rent of  doubt  about  their  fates.  Dur- 
ing a  generous  party  given  by  a  high 
black  government  minister,  one  of 
the  English  officials  took  me  aside 
and  whispered  into  his  Scotch,  "Look 
over  there  —  see  that  chap?  He 
headed  their  X  Department  for  the 
past  six  years.  Splendid  professional. 
This  afternoon  the  Zambians  gave 
him  the  sack." 

I  inquired  about  a  replacement. 
"The  Zambians  made  him  train  a 
black  fellow.  He's  taking  the  job." 
Almost  every  interview  —  with  an 
American  business  lady  who  owns  a 
fashion  boutique;  with  a  white  news- 
paper advertising  director;  with  a 
white  tourist  promoter  —  almost 
every  contact  ended  with  the  ques- 
tion marks  written  squarely  on 
faces:  How  much  longer  will  we 
have?  When  will  we  be  asked  to  go? 

Yet  when  it  does  happen,  Dr. 
Kauda's  functionaries  seem  to  show 
great  decency.  The  parting  Euro- 
peans were  always  allowed  to  take 
out  the  excellent  money  they'd 
earned  in  Zambia.  They  could  take 
their  furniture  and  their  $6,000 
sports  cars,  with  no  export  holds 
barred.  Thus,  an  Indian  surgeon  was 
allowed  to  move  his  entire  office  to 
Calcutta.  (Compare  this  with  the 
60,000  Belgians  who  ten  years  ago 
fled  for  their  lives  from  "The  Re- 
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public"  of  the  Congo,  which  blocked  Policy  of  Nonalignment 
their  bank  accounts.)  So  far,  thanks  Politically,  the  Zambians  pursue  a 
to  Zambia's  copper  riches  and  na-  policy  of  nonalignment.  Like  Tito, 
tional  stability,  no  foreign  business  whom  he  befriended,  Dr.  Kaunda 
has  been  nationalized.  Only  individ-  will  accept  assistance  from  any  na- 
uals  foresee  that  they'll  have  to  go  tion,  especially  if  it's  a  short-term 
eventually.  A  young  fellow  from  arrangement.  Thus,  a  Yugoslav  team 
Toronto,  who'd  come  to  Zambia  with  is  building  a  dam.  Several  West 
the  Canadian  Students  Overseas  Germans  are  doing  an  economic  sur- 
Service,  promptly  fell  in  love  with  vey.  And  the  Red  Chinese,  though 
this  vast,  unspoiled,  clear-skied  bush  keeping  to  themselves  and  never 
country.  He  parlayed  his  professional  showing  up  in  town,  are  already  out- 
knowledge  into  a  government  job  as  side  Lusaka  to  construct  a  railroad, 
a  photographer.  While  he  hiked  at  a  ("We  Red  Chinese  have  something 
Zambian  National  Park,  he  con-  in  common  with  you  Africans,"  Mao 
fessed:  "I  think  I  have  another  year  Tse-Tung  once  said.  "We've  both 
or  two.  I  hope  so,  anyway.  Of  been  humiliated  by  the  colonial- 
course,  I'm  always  waiting  to  see  if  ists.")  Yet  the  Zambians  will  avoid 
they  ask  me  to  train  someone  in  using  foreign  help  when  the  job  can 
photography.  Show  them  your  trick  be  done  by  their  own  people.  After 
and  you're  out!"  He  didn't  speak  being  interviewed  on  the  state- 
bitterly.  In  the  two  Intercontinental  owned  TV,  I  complimented  the 
Hotels,  the  German  and  British  man-  Zambian  program  director  on  the 
agers  expect  that  they'll  be  eventual-  smoothness  of  his  operation.  "Oh," 
ly  replaced.  I  spoke  to  several  other  he  said  nonchalantly,  "Dr.  Kaunda 
whites  who  are  on  the  list,  but  they  sent  me  to  school  in  Europe."  By 
feel  no  rancor;  instead,  these  men  the  same  token,  Zambian  schools  — 
recognize  that  they're  part  of  African  and  the  attractive  university  in 
history.  After  all,  most  African  na-  Lusaka  —  still  lack  sufficient  teach- 
tions  are  independent  by  now.  ing  help.  Government  officials  as- 
Of  course,  all  these  fears  create  an  sured  me  that  good  progress  was 
uneasy  relationship  in  a  country  of  being  made.  One  evening  I  was  in- 
easy-going,  naturally  dignified  peo-  vited  to  the  elegant  villa  of  the 
pie.  Zambian  artisans  do  their  jobs  American  ambassador.  "Wouldn't 
quietly,  and  you  see  no  beggars,  Zambia  be  a  good  spot  for  the 
despite  poverty.  Beautifully  carved  Peace  Corps?"  I  said.  "Surely,  the 
little  teak  elephants  are  sold  for  Corps  ought  to  have  plenty  of  avail- 
$1.50  by  vendors  who  never  hawk  able  teachers." 

their  wares.  Zambian  shields,  masks,  "That's     true,"     the    Ambassador 

ivory    objects,     copper    trays  —  all  said.  "But  we  don't  want  to  force 

native    specialties  —  change    hands  them  on  Zambians.  They're  a  very 

quietly.   At  the   well-run   Zambian-  proud  people." 

American  hotels,  no  one  asked  for  You  can  sense  this  national  self- 
tips,  pride     almost     everywhere.      "One 
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Zambia,  one  nation,"  says  the  radio 
announcer  intermittently.  The  Daily 
Zambia  Mail  (in  English)  repeats 
the  slogan  on  its  front  page.  While 
the  hands  beat  on  the  tom-toms  for 
us,  men  in  grass  skirts  were  singing 
the  "Zambia  Song."  Even  at  the 
Intercontinental  swimming  pool,  I 
noticed  that  the  towels  proclaimed 
their  origin,  "Republic  of  Zambia." 
The  term  "white  hunter"  had  been 
abolished  in  favor  of  "professional 
Zambia  hunter,"  I  was  told.  The 
pride  also  shows  up  in  Lusaka, 
which  looks  like  Beverly  Hills,  with 
its  gleaming  buildings  and  flowers 
and  bushes.  Obviously,  pride  in- 
spired the  magnificent  parties  — 
cocktail  parties,  dinner  parties, 
brunch  parties  —  which  were  given 
in  honor  of  visiting  American  travel 
agents  and  journalists.  In  my  ex- 
perience few  countries  would  have 
bothered  to  roll  out  such  a  lavish 
red  carpet,  or  shown  so  much  kind- 
ness and  patience  with  foreign 
visitors.  While  attending  a  mag- 
nificent open  air  barbecue  for  the 
U.  S.  visitors,  I  wondered  aloud  if 
an  ulterior  motive  could  be  at  play 
here.  After  all,  the  tourist  business 
was  still  not  fully  tapped  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  as  much  to  offer  as 
Kenya.  Was  the  Zambia  government 
wooing  American  tourists  tonight? 
"That's  only  the  smallest  part  of  it," 
the  British  hotel  manager  told  me. 
"The  real  reason  is  simple.  The  Zam- 
bians  are  a  young  nation.  They  want 
to  show  you  that  they  can  give 
parties,  too.  Call  it  pride." 

It  was  the  same  trait  which  I 
observed  in  other  African  countries. 
On  our  way  to  Lusaka,  the  French 


UTA  plane  droned  across  the  steam- 
ing jungles  of  Cameroon.  We  re- 
fueled in  Douala.  The  local  curio 
sellers  stood  waiting  silently  behind 
long  airport  tables.  They  were  of  the 
Bantu  tribe,  lean  men  with  hard, 
coffee-colored  faces.  Their  wares  — 
ivory  spoons  and  bean  necklaces  and 
wooden  statues  —  seemed  to  have 
high  price  tags.  I  picked  up  a  $5 
teak  letter  opener.  "Too  expensive," 
I  said. 

The  proud  warrior-salesman 
looked  me  squarely  in  the  eye.  Then 
he  said  with  great  pride  (and  a 
trace  of  hostility),  "We  are  rich 
here.  You  are  too  poor  for  us." 

Competition   With  Rhodesia 

It  is  defiance  which  fans  Zambia's 
competition  with  Rhodesia,  its  neigh- 
bor. When  the  Rhodesians  put  into 
operation  a  double-decker  boat  on 
the  Zambezi  River,  the  Zambians 
didn't  want  to  take  a  back  seat.  They 
built  a  triple-decker,  at  the  cost  of 
$150,000.  Lusaka  has  one  of  Africa's 
most  modern  airports  and  to  combat 
Rhodesia's  racist  Ian  Smith  govern- 
ment the  Zambians  are  shelling  out 
$4  million  for  more  roads  and  an- 
other $800,000  for  more  hotels, 
which  were  almost  nonexistent  be- 
fore Dr.  Kaunda's  arrival.  Electricity, 
power,  good  tap  water  are  plentiful. 
Despite  the  jets  and  Intercontinental 
Hotels,  you  get  the  feeling  that 
tourism  could  stand  some  develop- 
ment here.  Zambia  is  still  delightful- 
ly quiet;  you  encounter  only  a  few 
people  in  the  National  Parks.  The 
width  and  breadth  of  the  Luangwa 
Park  reminds  you  of  the  American 
West,  as  it  used  to  be.  Norman  Carr, 
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an  Englishman,  still  leads  old- 
fashioned,  Dr.  Livingston-style  expe- 
ditions through  this  wild  bush,  com- 
plete with  porters  and  even  a  fold- 
able  bathtub.  So  unexpected  in  a  flat 
country,  the  famous  Victoria  Water- 
falls leave  a  special  impact.  No 
commercialism,  no  balustrade,  no 
sign  soils  this  thundering,  immense 
wonder.  Zambia  need  not  worry 
about  ecology  or  pollution  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

All  the  same,  Zambia's  black 
masters  are  young  enough  to  be  as 
unpredictable  as  children.  At  the 
Kafue  National  Park,  there  still  re- 
mains an  English-born  game  warden 
named  Cecil  Evans.  He  is  a  stout, 
calm  man  who  personally  built  a 
fenced  game-viewing  camp  deep  in 
the  bush.  He  hacked  out  walking 
trails  in  the  park,  and  he  sees  to  it 
that  foreign  guests  are  well  treated 
at  the  Ngoma  Lodge,  which  is  run 
for  tourists  by  Evans'  English  wife. 

I  spent  several  days  at  this  Park 
Lodge,  which  seems  like  none  other 
in  Africa.  Evans  made  it  so,  and 
when  you  walk  or  drive  or  speak 
with  this  man,  you  realize  that  he 
knows  his  animals  —  his  antelopes, 
the  sable  and  impala  and  puku,  his 
elephants  and  wildebeest.  It  gave 
this  man  pleasure  to  bring  up  an 
orphaned  lioness  named  Toni,  who 


would  walk  beside  him,  curl  up  in 
his  stone  house,  and  let  herself  be 
petted  by  visitors.  Evans  spent  some 
$900  on  the  animal  for  special  foods. 

Not  long  ago,  when  Toni  was 
thirteen  months  old,  a  Land  Rover 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  dusty 
Ngoma  Camp  Road.  The  air  cleared 
and  Evans  noticed  that  a  large  cage 
sat  in  the  Rover.  "I  felt  sick,"  the 
Game  Warden  recalls.  "They  were 
coming  for  Toni.  No  warning,  no 
letter,  no  request.  The  Zambians  just 
got  her  up  a  ramp  and  loaded  her 
into  the  cage."  Then,  without  an- 
other word,  the  Land  Rover  swung 
around  and  headed  for  the  Lusaka 
Zoo.  Toni  is  still  there,  but  she 
doesn't  eat  much,  and  she  dozes 
most  of  the  day. 

Cecil  Evans  is  aware  that  he  will 
eventually  lose  his  job.  After  all,  he 
is  a  white  man  and  a  black  one  can 
be  groomed  to  take  his  place.  I 
asked  Evans  where  he'll  go.  We 
were  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
thick,  wild,  complicated  Kafue 
Forest,  and  Evans  studied  the  trees 
and  then  the  red  African  sky.  "I 
don't  know  where  I'll  go,"  he  said  at 
length.  "But  it  will  be  somewhere 
on  this  continent.  I'd  never  leave 
Africa." 

He  spoke  nostalgically,  and  he 
spoke  for  a  good  many  whites. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Jeremiah  4 

1.  The  white  race  is  a  minority  group  on  our  planet.  What  will  "a 
decent  respect"  for  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  to  say  nothing  of 
enlightened  self-interest,  require  of  whites? 

2.  What  factors  promote  sharing  of  interests  by  white  and  black 
Africans? 
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Where  Is  Thomas? 


In  the  puzzle  below  are  hidden  the  names  of  our  Lord  and  His 
twelve  disciples.  Find  them  by  encircling  consecutive  letters  in  any 
direction.  In  the  case  of  duplicated  names,  a  Roman  numeral  I  or  II 
will  follow  the  name. 

KPPRANDREWOZ 
IWEMOLOHTRAB 
SYTUUSABESIT 
I  SEMAJOVQJBP 
GTRZBRUI  PAXI 
IWHPKUMDVMSL 
I  SXONNQPAEWI 
SPIHMVETTSYH 
AVOMWATJKIIP 
DJBEOHSUZIAA 
UPXOENECBRKY 
JUWWHSUSEJFL 

— By  John  Simpkins 
(Please  find  answer  on  page  58) 
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Is  Prayer  Wasting  Time? 


By  Gordon  Chilvers 


OUR  TIME  available  for  any  occupation  is  limited.  We  rush  here 
and  there,  congratulating  ourselves  when  we  have  saved  two 
minutes. 

As  our  time  is  so  precious,  is  spending  twenty  minutes  each  day 
in  prayer  the  best  way  of  using  it?  We  have  few  hours  left  for  enjoying 
ourselves  when  we  have  done  our  daily  job.  We  are  weary  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  us  or  to  the  other  person 
if  we  pray  before  we  dump  our  tired  bodies  on  our  beds  at  night? 

Some  theologians  deny  that  we  can  any  longer  speak  of  God  as 
being  "up  there"  or  "out  there."  Can  we  be  sure  that  there  is  a  God 
who  could  hear  any  prayer  we  offered?  In  this  age  men  ascend  to 
other  planets  and  do  not  see  God  at  all.  Is  prayer  relevant  today? 

Can  we  be  sure  prayer  will  bring  about  the  results  we  seek  from 
it?  When  we  conduct  a  scientific  experiment  we  know  that  under 
similar  conditions  we  shall  get  the  same  result  each  time.  At  sea  level, 
water  always  boils  at  212  degrees  F.  If  prayer  were  offered  for  the 
patients  in  one  hospital  ward  and  not  for  another,  could  we  be  sure 
that  more  people  in  the  first  ward  would  recover  than  in  the  second? 

Does  prayer  do  any  good?  It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  always  answered. 
At  least,  the  answer  does  not  often  resemble  the  blueprint  we  had 

Mr.  Chilvers  is  a  freelancer  living  at  23  Rowington  Road,  Norwich, 
England 
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in  mind.  Would  it  not  be  more  useful  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves 
if  we  spent  those  twenty  minutes  each  day  in  working  to  make 
sure  what  we  wanted  is  done  rather  than  in  praying  and  hoping  it 
will  get  done?  If  what  we  ask  from  God  is  good,  shall  we  get  it  any 
way?  God  knows  what  we  need  most,  Jesus  said.  Being  a  loving 
Father,  will  he  not  give  it  to  us  whether  we  asked  him  for  it  or  not? 
Few  Christian  people  would  tell  the  world  their  doubts  about 
prayer.  It  would  not  sound  right.  People  might  misunderstand  and 
think  they  were  not  true  Christians.  Yet,  in  their  inmost  beings  some 
people  think  this  way  about  it.  If  action  is  the  best  criterion  of  what 
people  truly  believe,  more  people  wonder  whether  prayer  is  worth- 
while than  are  prepared  to  say  so  publicly.  They  do  not  show  any" 
enthusiasm  for  it  or  sacrifice  other  pursuits  to  give  time  and  thought 
to  it. 

Jesus  and  Prayer 

As  Jesus  Christ  was  the  perfect  man,  he  is  our  example.  We  ask: 
How  did  he  regard  prayer?  Certainly  he  did  much  work  in  about 
three  years;  did  he  put  work  before  prayer? 

We  can  learn  the  place  Jesus  gave  to  prayer  on  his  list  of  priorities 
by  looking  at  the  circumstances  in  which  he  prayed. 

He  began  on  the  Sabbath  by  teaching  in  the  synagogue  (Mark 
1:21)  in  the  morning.  He  healed  a  man  who  was  troubled  with  an 
unclean  spirit.  Then  he  had  a  dispute  with  those  who  criticized  him 
for  working  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath.  At  midday,  he  went  to  Simon 
Peter's  house;  his  mother-in-law  was  sick  with  a  fever.  Jesus  went  to 
her  and  healed  her.  As  the  Sabbath  ended  at  sunset  "all  the  city" 
gathered  at  the  door  bringing  those  who  were  sick  and  some  who 
were  possessed  of  demons.  Christ  then  "healed  many  that  were  sick 
of  divers  diseases,  and  cast  out  many  devils;  and  suffered  not  the 
devils  to  speak,  because  they  knew  him"  (Mark  1:34  KJV). 

We  might  expect  that  after  such  an  expenditure  of  energy  he 
would  need  a  good  long  sleep.  But  no,  "in  the  morning,  rising  up  a 
great  while  before  day,  he  went  out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary 
place,  and  there  he  prayed"  (Mark  1:35  KJV).  Instead  of  an  extended 
rest,  he  went  out  to  spend  time  with  his  Father.  That  was  more 
important  to  him  than  rest  even  after  such  a  heavy  day. 

A  busy  day  never  blocked  his  praying.  Pressure  of  work  sometimes 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  eat  (Mark  3:20),  but  Jesus  never 
allowed  it  to  crowd  out  time  for  praying.  Prayer  was  more  vital  to 
his  spiritual  life  than  food  was  to  his  body.  References  to  Jesus' 
praying  are  frequent  in  the  gospel  pages.  Yet,  they  account  for  only 
a  fraction  of  the  prayer  life  of  Jesus,  as  we  are  given  details  of  about 
only  100  days  in  his  life;  much  of  his  prayer  was  in  secret. 
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Jesus  underlined  his  emphasis  on  prayer  by  the  amount  of  time 
he  devoted  to  it.  He  left  the  company  of  men  for  fellowship  with  his 
Father.  We  read:  "He  withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness,  and 
prayed"  (Luke  5:16  KJV).  Other  places  named  as  resorts  for  prayer 
are  a  hill  (Mark  6:46),  a  high  mountain  (Luke  9:28)  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (Luke  22:39).  In  these  places  privacy  allowed  uninter- 
rupted communion  with  God. 

He  prayed  alone  in  the  early  morning,  "rising  up  a  great  while 
before  day"  (Mark  1:35  KJV).  At  other  times  he  chose  early 
evening.  Matthew  (14:23  KJV)  tells  us  "he  went  up  into  a  mountain 
apart  to  pray:  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he  was  there 
alone."  He  remained  praying  until  the  fourth  watch,  early  morning. 
At  least  once,  "he  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued 
all  night  in  prayer  to  God."  (Luke  6:12  KJV). 

He  Prayed  in  Crisis 

Jesus  further  emphasized  that  prayer  was  essential  to  fulfill  life's 
purpose  by  praying  at  the  great  crises  of  his  life.  At  his  baptism  in 
the  Jordan,  he  was  praying  when  the  heavens  opened  and  God 
endorsed  his  mission  by  his  declaration  (Luke  3:21-22).  Just  before 
Calvary  he  went  into  Gethsemane  and  prayed  (Luke  22:41-42).  He 
prayed  on  the  cross  (Luke  23:46). 

He  prayed,  too,  prior  to  making  his  vital  decisions.  Before  he  chose 
the  twelve  as  apostles  he  spent  the  night  in  prayer  (Luke  6:12-13). 
When  he  was  about  to  ask  the  twelve  who  they  thought  him  to  be,  he 
spent  the  time  communing  with  his  Father  (Luke  9:18). 

Jesus  spent  time  in  prayer  with  his  Father  because  his  human  spirit 
needed  this  fellowship  with  God.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  refresh 
his  spirit  with  the  One  who  was  the  source  of  his  strength.  He 
received  from  prayer  the  strength  he  needed  to  do  his  work  for 
God.  He  learned  more  about  his  Father  and  gained  knowledge  of  his 
will  for  him.  He  could  speak  of  the  fulfillment  of  God's  purposes  as 
well  as  men's  fierce  opposition  to  them.  He  could  speak  to  God  both 
of  the  joys  and  of  the  sorrows  of  life. 

Because  Jesus  knew  prayer  to  be  so  valuable,  he  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  time  teaching  his  disciples  that  they  ought  to  pray. 
All  they  needed  of  physical  and  spiritual  blessings  could  come  from 
praying.  Indeed,  he  told  them  to  expect  God  to  give  precise  answers 
to  their  prayers.  Early  in  his  ministry  he  said:  "Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full"  (John  16:24  KJV). 

Persistence  Required 

He  also  told  them  to  keep  on  praying  until  they  received  their 
answers.  He  told  more  than  one  parable  to  urge  them  not  to  lose  heart 
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and  give  up  praying  because  they  did  not  gain  a  response  from  God 
on  the  first  attempt.  They  were  to  be  like  the  man  who  wanted 
some  loaves,  but  was  refused  because  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
person  to  give  them.  Yet,  because  he  persevered  in  asking  he 
received  as  many  as  he  needed.  Through  the  Apostle  Paul  he  now 
exhorts  us  to  "continue  in  prayer,  and  watch  in  the  same  with 
thanksgiving"  (Col.  4:2  KJV). 

Sometimes  Jesus  told  them  to  pray  for  specific  blessings  because 
the  situation  would  be  affected  by  their  prayer.  The  number  of 
workers  who  would  evangelize  the  world  was  one  example.  He  said: 
"The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few;  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest"  (Matt.  9:37,  38  KJV). 

When  the  disciples  were  facing  their  most  serious  temptation 
Jesus  warned  them  that  overcoming  depended  on  their  watching  and 
praying  (Matt.  26:41).  They  failed  to  regard  either  as  being  im- 
portant to  them  and  were  miserably  overthrown. 

Jesus  found  no  difficulty  with  God's  being  "up  there"  or  "out  there." 
He  asserted  plainly:  "I  ascend  unto  my  Father"  (John  20:17  KJV). 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  disciples  saw  him  ascend.  Later,  Stephen  saw 
him  "up  there." 

Jesus  certainly  expected  prayer  to  be  answered.  God  always  gave 
him  what  he  desired  when  he  prayed.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  raise 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  he  said:  "Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
heard  me.  And  I  knew  that  thou  nearest  me  always"  (John  11:41-42). 

Jesus'  actions  showed  he  had  a  ready  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  should  substitute  work  for  prayer.  Sometimes  pressure 
of  work  deprived  him  of  rest  and  sleep  (Mark  6:31-33).  But  he 
never  substituted  activity  for  prayer.  He  crowded  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  into  the  short  years  of  his  ministry.  Yet,  he  was  never  too 
busy  to  shut  the  door  and  pray  to  his  Father  in  secret.  Rather,  he 
did  so  much  work  because  he  spent  so  much  time  in  prayer. 

Jesus  knew  that  while  God  would  give  him  every  blessing,  God  had 
not  said  he  would  give  every  blessing  whether  he  prayed  or  not. 
Rather  he  grants  spiritual  strengthening  to  those  who  pray.  Jesus  was 
aware  that  after  God  had  detailed  the  blessings  he  would  give  to 
Israel  he  added:  "I  will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of 
Israel,  to  do  it  for  them"  (Ezek.  36:37  KJV).  He  knew  that  God  was 
displeased  when  men  did  not  pray.  He  chided  Israel  because  it 
had  not  called  on  him  (Is.  43:22). 

If  we  have  the  same  high  regard  for  prayer  that  Jesus  had,  we  shall 
give  it  his  priority.  Then  it  can  never  become  a  mere  formality;  or 
shall  we  find  it  dull  and  tedious.  As  Jesus  found  prayer  to  be  so 
crucial  in  his  life,  we  shall  find  it  equally  essential. 
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As  we  pray  sincerely  and  regularly,  we  shall  find  that  God  becomes 
more  real  to  us.  Our  faith  will  then  be  stronger  and  deeper.  We  shall 
receive  from  him  the  new  strength  that  enables  us  to  persevere  though 
we  have  problems  that  are  difficult  to  solve.  We  shall  be  able  to  rise 
above  all  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  life.  Prayer  is  our  most 
fruitful  activity  because  a  loving  Father  of  unlimited  power  wills  it 
and  answers  it. 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  1  Kings  18:20-40;  Luke  22:39-46 

1.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  prayer?  Sometimes  God's 
answer  comes  in  a  form  we  had  not  anticipated.  Can  you  illustrate? 
"No"  is  a  perfectly  good  answer.  Has  God  said  "No"  to  you? 

2.  What  helps  you  to  pray?  What  keeps  you  from  praying? 


ONE  MANS  FAMILY 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
General  Carr  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  his  reception  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China  and  by  Dr. 
and  Madame  Kung:  "They  treated 
me  like  a  king.  I  had  the  greatest 
time  of  my  life."  At  this  time  the 
general  and  his  listeners  had  no  idea 
what  the  Christian  influence  of  the 
Soong  family  would  have  on  the 
New  Order  in  Asia  and  to  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
world. 

Bishop  McTyeire  of  Vanderbilt 
was  correct  when  he  said,  "The 
destinies  of  many  are  bound  up  in 
his  case."  Charlie's  rendezvous  with 
destiny  involved  three  men:  Charles 
Jones,  a  sea  captain;  Thomas  Page 
Ricaud,  an  outstanding  Methodist 
minister;  and,  Julian  Shakespeare 
Carr,  prominent  Methodist  layman, 
industrialist  and  philanthropist.  But 


the  women  in  Charlie's  life  had  a 
more  far-reaching  influence.  The  fist 
is  long,  and  includes:  Rosa  Ricaud, 
Eula  Bell,  Madame  Soong,  Mrs. 
Julian  Carr,  Eling,  Chingling,  and 
Mayling.  All  these  people  together 
enhanced  the  glory  of  God!       ■  ■ 


BEDROCK 
I  exist 

on  little  prayers — 
surface  shafts  of  shame 
reflecting  personal  pain 
and  personal  gain, 
avoiding    God's    greater    claim. 

I  need 

continual  prayer — 
quiet  courts  of  calm 
absorbing  Godly  balm 
with  patient  palm 
and  willing  aim. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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Here  Is  Thomas! 


(See  puzzle  on  page  52) 
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A  FINE  EASTER  GIFT: 
a  LINK  subscription! 


THE  LINK  is  an  interdenominational 
monthly  magazine  for  Armed  Forces 
personnel  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  them.  Its  articles,  features,  and  de- 
partments are  of  interest  to  civilians 
as  well  as  to  servicemen  and  women. 
Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to 
fill  your  needs.  Order  THE  LINK  in 
individual  subscriptions  at  $3.50  per 
year;  bulk  orders  to  bases  for  dis- 
tribution to  personnel  are  invoiced 
quarterly  at  twenty  cents  per  copy. 
To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots  of  ten  or 
more  to  one  address. 


MAIL             copies  of  THE  LINE  to: 

Name 

Address 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed 
Rill  Mp 

Ave. 

N.E., 

Send  Order  to:  THE  LINK,  122  Maryland 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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in  Pictures 


Part  of  a  group  of  27  elated  Viet- 
namese children  enter  the  Chapel  of 
the  Highlands  near  Pleiku  City  to  re- 
ceive scholarships  to  attend  the  com- 
munity's Due  Tri  Primary  School. 
Representing  the  scholarship  sponsor, 
M  ACV's  Second  Regional  Assistance 
Group,  are  (extreme  right)  MAJ.  Ed- 
ward Lee,  Jr.,  and  CPT.  William  G. 
Wolfe. 


Children  of  the  Due  Tri  schools  en- 
tertain those  attending  the  scholarship 
presentations.  Worth  a  total  of  $675, 
the  scholarships  were  made  possible 
by  Advisory  Team  21. 


-    *•    i 


(Above)  Chaplains,  MA  J,  Theodore  J.  Wilson  and  James  W.  Chapman  join 
the  Goodtimers  of  the  USAF  Band  in  singing  "Put  Your  Hand  in  the  Hand," 
at  Boiling  AFB,  Washington,  D.C. 


(Below)  Chaplain,  LTC,  Lee,  Deputy  Chief,  ROKAF  Chaplains,  and  Chap- 
lain, COL,  Hyun,  Chief  of  ROKAF  Chaplains,  pay  a  visit  to  the  20th 
Casualty  Staging  Area,  Yokota  AB,  Japan.  The  men  are  on  their  way  home 
from  SEA. 


7<&  <£i«6  &cUe*tctcvi 


March  was  the  first  month  of  the  year  on  English  calendars  until  1752. 
When  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted,  eleven  days  were  lopped  off. 
People  in  England  marched  in  the  streets  crying,  "Give  us  back  our  eleven 
days!"  March  is  Red  Cross  Month. 

Mar.  1  Wales  remembers  St.  David,  its  patron  saint,  on  this  day. 
Mar.  2  Texas  gained  its  independence  from  Mexico  on  this  day  in  1836. 
Mar.  3  World  Day  of  Prayer. 

Mar.  4  The  first  Congress,  meeting  in  New  York,  declares  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution in  effect  in  1789. 
Mar.  5  Third  Sunday  in  Lent;  five  die  in  the  Boston  Massacre,  1770. 
Mar.  6  The  Alamo  in  San  Antonio  falls,  1836. 

Mar.  7  Feast  of  St.  Thomas,  Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church,  (c.  1227-74). 
Mar.  8  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  great  Supreme  Court  Justice,  born,  1841. 
Mar.  9  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  the  first  'ironclads,"  fight  it  out,  1862. 
Mar.  10  Alexander  Graham  Bell  patents  telephone,  1876. 
Mar.  11-14  Great  Blizzard  of  1888  hits  N.Y.  and  New  England. 
Mar.  12  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Mar.  14  Eli  Whitney  patents  his  cotton  gin,  1794. 
Mar.  15  The  "Ides  of  March."  Julius  Caesar  assassinated,  33  B.C.  Income 

taxes  are  due  one  month  hence! 
Mar.  16  West  Point  established,  1802. 
Mar.  17  Patrick,  Ireland's  patron  saint,  died  this  day  in  493.  Boston  marks 

196th  anniversary  of  Evacuation  by  British  Forces,  1776. 
Mar.  18  Grover  Cleveland,  22nd  and  24th  President,  born  this  day,  1837. 
Mar.  19  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  known  as  Passion  Sunday. 
Mar.  21  The  Vernal  Equinox,  1st  day  of  Spring.  Controls  the  date  of  Easter 

in  the  Christian  calendar. 
Mar.  23  Patrick  Henry  cried:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"  on  this 

day  in  1775. 
Mar.  25  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  Lady  Day  (cf.  Luke  1:26-40). 
Mar.  26  PALM  SUNDAY.  HOLY  WEEK  BEGINS. 
Mar.  27  Pres.  Washington  signs  act  creating  U.S.  Navy,  1794. 
Mar.  28  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week. 
Mar.  29  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week.  Full  moon  occurs.  The  Jewish  Passover 

begins. 
Mar.  30  MAUNDY  THURSDAY.  Christians  commemorate  their  Lord's  Last 

Supper  with  his  disciples. 
Mar.  31  GOOD  FRIDAY.  Jesus  dies  on  a  Cross. 

EASTER  falls  on  April  second,  "the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  follow- 
ing the  Vernal  Equinox,"  according  to  ancient  rule. 
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Worth  Repeating 


Most  parents  are  firmly  convinced  that  if  their  children  have  talent, 
it's  inherited;  but,  if  they  have  any  meanness  they  pick  it  up  from 
the  neighbors'  children. — The  Prism 

Happiness  is  a  butterfly,  which,  when  pursued,  is  always  beyond 
our  grasp,  but  which,  if  you  sit  down  quietly,  may  alight  upon  you. 
— Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

A  husband  is  a  plaster  that  cures  all  the  ills  of  girlhood. — Moliere 

As  a  baby,  Moses  was  found  along  the  Nile  by  the  bank  examiners; 
the  banks  showed  a  prophet  that  year. — Joan  I.  Welsh 

The  average  man  feels  better  after  a  few  winks,  especially  if  she 
winks  back. — Good  Reading 

The  only  difference  between  a  rut  and  a  grave  is  the  dimensions. 

Wise  sayings  often  fall  on  barren  ground;  but  a  kind  word  is 
never  thrown  away. — Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

Self-government,  self -discipline,  self -responsibility  are  the  triple 
safeguards  of  the  independence  of  man. 

It  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  some- 
times cheated  than  not  to  trust. — Samuel  Johnson 

The  cost  of  any  auto  repair  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  parts,  your 
worst  fears,  and  double  the  mechanic's  estimate. 

Progress  nowadays  seems  to  be  the  art  of  making  bigger  and 
better  circles  to  run  around  in. 

There's  a  difference  between  good  sound  reasons  and  reasons  that 
sound  good. 

There  are  some  children  who  should  be  applauded  with  just  one 
hand. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Is   Your  Family  Turned   On?    Coping  with  the    Drug   Culture   by 

Charlie  W.  Shedd.  Word  Books,  publishers,  Waco,  Texas,  1971.  152 
pages.  $4.95,  cloth. 

This  collection  of  prize-winning  statements  on  "Why  I  Don't  Use 
Drugs,"  submitted  by  young  people  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States  and  from  every  ethnic  and  racial  background  pinpoints  the 
home  as  the  place  where  the  battle  is  won  or  lost.  Parents  and  young 
people  should  read  Dr.  Shedd's  book  together. 

The  Uses  of  Marijuana  by  Solomon  H.  Snyder,  M.D.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1971. 
127  pages.  $5.95,  cloth. 

Well- written,  scholarly,  informative,  yet  not  too  technical,  and 
offering  many  fine  photos,  this  book  about  "the  mascot  plant  of  the 
unisex  generation"  is  a  solid  reference  book  on  "pot."  It  provides 
authoritative  information  on  "Marijuana  as  Medicine,"  "A  Brief  World 
History,"  "Behavioral  Effects,"  "Dangers,"  "Research  Progress,"  and 
"Legal  Turmoil."  The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  short,  and  easy  to 
read.  Dr.  Snyder  is  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Pharmacology  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine. 

Holy  Violence,  and  Hey!  J.C.!,  both  books  by  Roger  Bush  and 
published  by  George  A.  Pflaum,  38  W.  Fifth  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  45402. 
1971.  80  pages  and  83  pages,  respectively;  each  $1.50,  paper. 

Superintendent  of  the  Northside  Methodist  Mission  in  the  heart 
of  Sydney,  Australia,  Roger  Bush  writes  with  a  critical  vitality  that 
belies  the  intensely  conservative  image  of  Australian  Christianity.  In 
Holy  Violence  Bush  reflects  that  "opposition  to  the  establishment  can 
only  be  regarded  as  violence  and  begets  violence  in  return.  '"Hence 
the  crucifixion."  His  observation  of  contemporary  life  is  penetrating; 
one  winces  at  its  bite,  but  one  nods  in  agreement  as  he  links  what  he 
sees  to  Jesus'  experience. 

Hey!  J.C.!,  "some  odd  footnotes  on  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  one 
J.C,  a  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,"  and  based  on  the  James  Moffatt 
translation  of  the  Bible,  is  further  commentary  on  contemporary  life 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  record.  The  photography 
and  design  of  both  books  are  most  striking  and  contribute  powerfully 
to  their  impact.  This  is  "gutsy,"  honest  religious  expression. 

— E.I.S. 
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Prayers 
for  Holy  Week 


ASSIST  US  mercifully  with  thy  help,  O  Lord  God  of  our  salvation; 
that  we  may  enter  with  joy  upon  the  meditation  of  those  mighty 
acts,  whereby  thou  hast  given  unto  us  life  and  immortality;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

ALMIGHTY  GOD,  we  pray  you  graciously  to  behold  this  your 
family,  for  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  content  to  be  be- 
trayed, and  given  up  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  to  suffer 
death  upon  the  Cross;  who  now  lives  and  reigns  with  you  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  for  ever  and  ever. 

WE  BESEECH  thee,  O  God,  to  forgive  those  national  sins  that 
do  so  easily  beset  us:  our  wanton  waste  of  the  wealth  of  soil 
and  sea;  our  desecration  of  natural  beauty;  our  heedlessness  of  those 
who  shall  come  after  us  if  only  we  be  served;  our  love  of  money; 
our  contempt  for  small  things  and  our  worship  of  big  things;  our 
neglect  of  backward  peoples;  the  pride  of  life  in  great  cities;  the  dull 
complacency  of  small  towns;  the  drab  degeneracy  of  the  deep 
country  —  for  these  wrongs  done  to  our  land  and  our  heritage,  as 
for  right  things  left  undone,  forgive  us,  O  Lord. 

THANKS  BE  to  thee,  O  God.  For  the  order  and  constancy  of 
nature,  summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  each  season  in  its  turn;  for  a  well-ordered  community,  wise 
government,  and  just  laws;  for  education  and  the  joys  of  the  mind 
through  letters,  art,  and  science;  for  the  work  we  have  to  do,  for 
strength  to  do  it;  for  whatever  of  good  there  has  been  in  our  past 
lives,  and  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations  that  lead  us  on  toward  better 
things;  for  the  discipline  of  life  through  which  we  are  brought 
nearer  to  the  common  life  of  man;  and  for  our  high  calling  as 
servants  on  earth  of  thy  Kingdom  in  heaven;  we  give  thee  thanks. 
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"Hey,  mister/'  said  a  small  boy  to 
the  panting,  red-faced  early  morn- 
ing commuter,  "did  you  miss  your 
train?" 

"Of  course  not,"  came  the  bitter 
reply,  "I  didn't  like  the  looks  of  it, 
so  I  chased  it  out  of  the  station!" 

An  Alabama  girl  whose  father 
was  an  undertaker  was  sent  to  a 
fashionable  Eastern  school.  One  day 
one  of  the  girls  asked  her  what 
business  her  father  was  in  and,  fear- 
ing the  truth  would  damage  her 
fashionable  image,  she  carelessly  an- 
swered, "Oh,  my  father's  an  old 
Southern  planter." — L.  S.  Hembree 


"Ed  works  at  one  of  those  places  where 
they  give  service  with  a  smile.  This  is 
his  day  off." 


"Hiya,  Jim,"  cried  Sam,  meeting 
a  buddy  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

"Did  you  marry  that  girl  you  used 
to  go  with  or  are  you  still  doing 
your  own  cooking?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Jim. 

The  young  miss,  who  had  no 
generation-gap  problem,  was  having 
a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  her  grand- 
mother about  her  school  work,  her 
boy  friends,  etc. 

"Tell  me,  Grandma,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, "at  what  age  are  the  men 
most  fun?" 

"Men  are  like  record  players, 
honey,"  replied  the  elderly  lady. 
"They  play  at  different  speeds  ac- 
cording to  age  but  they  are  nice  to 
have  around  at  33,  45,  or  78." 

"I  don't  like  women  in  business," 
complained  a  prominent  executive 
recently.  "If  you  treat  them  like 
men,  they  complain.  And  if  you 
treat  them  like  women,  your  wife 
might  find  out." — Armstrong  Trap 
Magazine 

First  Duck:  That  was  a  new  twin- 
engined  jet  that  just  went  by.  Don't 
you  wish  you  could  fly  that  fast? 

Second  Duck:  Listen,  if  I  had  two 
tails  and  they  both  were  on  fire, 
you  wouldn't  even  see  me! 

The  Congressman's  wife  sat  up  in 
bed.  "George,"  she  whispered  to 
her  husband,  "there's  a  robber  in 
the  house!" 

"Impossible,"   was   the    Congress- 
man's sleepy  reply.  "In  the  Senate, 
maybe,   but  in   the   House,   never.5 
— Dental  Economics 
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